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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Because of a further increase in printing costs it has become necessary to 
make certain changes in the Quarterly. For the time being its size will have 
to be reduced to 112 pages per issue. The quarterly bibliographies and the 
separate annual Bibliography, as reprinted from the quarterly issues, will be 
discontinued, but the Bibliography for a whole year, with index, will be pub- 


lished as a part of the August issue of each year. This latter change will mean . 


no reduction in the space devoted to articles in a volume; it will also make 
possible a unified and more fully classified bibliography. The membership fee 
and subscription rate will remain as $6.00. For the convenience of libraries and 
members who wish to retain a separate bibliographical series on the Far East, 
a limited number of copies of the Bibliography will be reprinted, provided 
with paper covers, and given a separate title of Far Eastern bibliography. These 
can be ordered in advance by members and subscribers for $1.00 per annual 
volume, or $2.00 for nonmembers and nonsubscribers. The Bibliography for 
1948 has already been distributed to members and subscribers, and the first 
Bibliography under the new plan, that for 1949, will appear in August 1950. 
The Association regrets very much that a decrease in the size of the Quarter- 
ly has become necessary, and it hopes that this will be only temporary. The 
change in the manner of handling the Bibliography is also an economy measure, 
but it is in line with the preferences expressed by a majority of members who 
answered a questionnaire regarding the Quarterly. If opinion in the future 
favors a return to the quarterly bibliographies, and if funds are available, 
the old arrangement will be reconsidered. To make possible a return to a 128- 
page issue additional memberships are needed, and all members are urged to 
seek new members. Membership forms may be obtained from and new member- 
ships should be sent to Joseph K. Yamagiwa, Secretary of THE FAR EASTERN 
AssociATION, 2021 Angell Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1950 


Next year’s annual meeting of the AssocIATION will be held at the University 
of Michigan on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, April 12, 13, 14, 1950. It 
is expected that printed programs will be distributed to members in advance 
of the meeting. Room reservations should be made in advance directly with 
the Michigan Union. 


CORRECTIONS 


The editors of the Quarterly are sorry that a typographical error on page 
498, line 13, of the August 1949 issue altered the meaning of the reviewer, Dr. 
Albert Parry. The sentence should read, ‘No such condescending concession is 
allowed to a latter-day béte noire — Leon Trotsky.” 

The editors would also like to correct the title of Mr. Briggs’ article cata- 


logued on page 362, line 24, of the May 1949 issue. The title should be: “Siamese | 


attacks on Angkor before 1430.” 
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THE PANCHEN LAMA'S VISIT TO CHINA IN 1780: 
AN EPISODE IN ANGLO-TIBETAN RELATIONS 
SCHUYLER CAMMANN* 


University of Pennsylvania Museum 





N THE AUTUMN OF 1773, the Panchen Lama of Tashilhunpo, 

Lobzang Paldan Yeshes,' sent a letter to Warren Hastings in Calcutta. 

He was writing to ask for clemency on behalf of his vassal, the rajah of 

Bhutan, who had recently been defeated by the East India Company’s 

soldiers in a border war.? For some time, the officials of the company had 

been discussing how they might open relations with Tibet, and to Hastings 
this seemed the opportunity they had been waiting for. 

Accordingly, in May 1774, two months after he received the letter, he 
took advantage of the lama’s overture and sent a young Scotsman, George 
Bogle, to Tashilhunpo with an answer, hoping that he might be able to 
initiate commercial and diplomatic relations with the Tibetan govern- 
ment. This mission was noteworthy, as it was the first time that an English- 
man had crossed the Himalayas, and Bogle made the best of it. He returned 


* Dr. Cammann, Assistant Curator at the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 
is especially interested in the history and art of China and Central Asia. His Doctor’s thesis, 
soon to be published, dealt with Anglo-Tibetan relations. 

1In this article we shall use phonetic simplifications of the Tibetan names. For example, 
this lama’s name is spelled in Tibetan bLo-bzang dpal-ldan ye-shes, while his capital, Tashil- 
hunpo, is spelled bKra-shis-lhun-po. This Panchen (or “Tashi”) Lama was the sixth by 
Chinese and Tibetan reckoning but is usually called the third by Western writers; cf. L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaism (2nd ed., Cambridge, England, 1934), 236. An 
abridged version of his Tibetan biography, translated into English by Sarat Chandra Das, 
appears in his “Contributions on the religion, history &c. of Tibet” (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 51, pt. 1 [1883], 29-43). This gives a conventionalized portrait of him 
(plate XIIIa), but better ones may be found in JAOS, 52 (1932), plate II, facing p. 339, and 
in Asia, 29 (1929), 476. Another biography of him is given by G. Huth, Geschichte des Budd- 
hismus in der Mongolei (Strassburg, 1896), 299-324. This German translation of a Mongol 
history, written in Tibetan, is virtually unreadable because of the great number of Tibetan 
and Sanskrit terms and Mongolian and Chinese names in atrocious transcription. The dates 
for the years are miscalculated one year too early throughout. 

*Captain Samuel Turner, An account of an embassy to the court of the Teshoo Lama in 
Tibet (London, 1800), Introduction, vii-xii, gives a full translation of the Panchen Lama’s 
letter. The Bhutanese, who were vassals of Tibet, had raided into Cooch Behar and carried 
off the rajah of that country, who had then appealed to the English for aid. See Sir Ashley 
Eden’s report in Political missions to Bootan (Calcutta, 1865), 1-3. Earl H. Pritchard, discuss- 
ing this episode, errs in saying that the Goorkhas invaded Behar (which is not the same as 
Cooch Behar) and that the Dalai Lama wrote a letter to Warren Hastings; see. E. H. Pritch- 
ard, The crucial years of early Anglo-Chinese relations 1750-1800 (Research studies of the 
State College of Washington, 4, nos. 3-4, Pullman, 1936), 231. 
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to Calcutta with extensive, detailed reports and great hopes for the 
possibilities of a lucrative trade.’ 

In view of Bogle’s success in cultivating a friendship with the “Teshu 
Lama,” as he called the Panchen,‘ and in view of economic conditions in 
Bengal which made an immediate extension of trade seem highly neces- 
sary, Hastings soon decided to send him north again. On April 19, 1779, he 
appointed Bogle to make a secend trip to Bhutan and Tibet, for the 
purpose of cultivating and improving the good understanding already 
existing between the rulers of those countries and the government of 
Bengal; and to endeavor to establish free and lasting trade relations with 
“the kingdom of Tibet” and the other states to the north of the company’s 
possessions. Shortly after, however, news arrived that the Panchen Lama 
was about to set out for Peking to attend the birthday of the emperor of 
China, and this naturally caused a change in plans.5 

A brief mention of the lama’s projected trip, together with a suggestion 
for means by which he might utilize this in the interests of the East India 
Company, was found in a memorandum of July 1779, recovered among 
Bogle’s private papers in Scotland.* This begins with a reference to the 
debts owed by Chinese merchants to English individuals and the difficulty 
of collecting them, and conducting other company business, without any 
channel of communication or representation to the court of Peking. 
Bogle goes on to suggest that he might take advantage of his friendship 
with the lama to get to Peking, or failing that, to find some official stationed 
at Canton through whom representations could be made. He states his 
plan, in part, as follows: 


*See C. R. Markham, Narratives of the mission of George Bogle to Tibet and of the jour- 
ney of Thomas Manning to Lhasa (London, 1879). The Introduction, pp. Ixvii-Ixx, gives the 
background of the mission so briefly outlined here. The lives of Hastings and Bogle can be 
found in the Dictionary of national biography. 

“In speaking of this second great dignitary of Tibet, Hastings and Bogle, and other West- 
ern writers of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, generally used the term 
“Teshu” or “Teshoo Lama,” instead of Panchen Lama, while later Occidental writers have 
used the variant “Tashi Lama.” Presumably these expressions were derived tiem the first 
part of the name of his capital, Tashilhunpo, but they are neither used nor known in Tibet 
and the other lama countries; see Sir Charles Bell, The religion of Tibet (Oxford, 1931), 105, 
note |. We shall, therefore, use the correct title of Panchen Lama, throughout, regardless of 
the term used in the sources quoted. 

5 Markham, Narratives, Introduction, cli, lxx. The emperor in question was the Ch’ien- 
lung Emperor, who was born in 1711. Since, by Chinese reckoning, he was two years old on 
his first birthday, he was celebrating his seventieth birthday in 1780. For details of his life, 
see Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing period (ed. A. W. Hummel) (Washington, 1943-44), 1:369-73. 

* Markham, Narratives, 207-10. The date of this document given by Markham in paren- 
theses on p. 207 is July 1778, but it was obviously written in the following year, for it was not 
until after April 1779 that Bogle heard of the lama’s proposed trip to Peking. 
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When I was in Tibet, the Lama promised to endeavor to procure for me 
passports to go to Peking. He has not yet succeeded, but has sent a man to 
assure me that he will exert himself to procure me at least a passport by way 
of Canton. I propose to write him that I shall prepare myself either to go by 
land over Tartary, if he thinks it possible to procure me passports; otherwise, 
to go by sea to Canton in the full confidence of his sending me some person 
from himself to Canton with passports, so that I might get to Peking while 
the Lama is with the Emperor. I propose also to send back a Gosain who is in 
great favour with the Lama, and whom he has sent down to Calcutta, so as 
to be with him before he sets out from Tibet; and that this man who is much 
attached to me, together with one of my servants, should accompany the Lama 
to China, and come and meet me at Canton.’ 


The gosain, or Hindu holy man, in question must have been Purangir,® 
who had brought to Warren Hastings the first communication from the 
Panchen Lama, and who had been with Bogle in Tibet. For when the 
lama went to China, Purangir joined him en route and became one of his 
retinue. On his return, some three years later, Purangir made a rather 
complete report of the trip to his English patrons, which became one of 
the two chief European sources for the lama’s visit to China® (the other 
being Fr. Amiot’s translation of the Ch’ien-lung Emperor's letter to the 
Dalai Lama, discussed below). But before taking up this report, it seems 
advisable to refer to the more exact details of the events of this visit as 
preserved in the official Chinese records.!° 


7Tbid., 208-09. In a conversation at Tashilhunpo on April 4, 1775, the Panchen Lama 
asked Bogle whether an Englishman had ever gone to Peking, and when Bogle told him that 
none ever had, except Dr. John Bell who had gone with a Russian mission many years before, 
he said that he would try to get permission for the English to visit the emperor (Markham, 
Narratives, 167-68). 

® Brief accounts of Purangir’s extraordinary life are given by Gaur Das Bysack, “Notes on 
a Buddhist monastery,” JASB, 59 (1890), 50-99, and S. C. Sarcar, “A note on Puran Gir 
Gosain,” Bengal past and present (The journal of the Calcutta Historical Society), 43 (1932), 
83-87. Though he was one of the remarkable men of his time, he has been so completely for- 
gotten that Graham Sandberg, in his Exploration of Tibet (Calcutta, 1904), 102, 105, was able 
to write that Purangir was the name of the Panchen Lama! 

Gosain is an Indian vernacular modification of the Sanskrit word goswami and is applied 
to Hindu religious mendicants in general; see H. H. Wilson, A glossary of judicial and reve- 
nue terms of British India (ed. A. C. Ganguli and N. D. Basu, Calcutta, 1940), 285. This book 
explains that Purangir is a fairly common name among these men. Bogle found a considerable 
number of gosains in Tibet. He speaks of them as “trading pilgrims” and remarks that though 
they were clad in the garb of poverty, many of them were very wealthy (Markham, Narratives, 
124-25). 

° First published in Alexander Dalrymple’s Oriental repertory (London, in periodical form, 
April 1796, and as a book in 1808; pp 145-64 of the latter) and republished by Turner (457- 
73). In this report Purangir’s name appears as ““Pourungheer,” a phonetic transcription. 

* Our chief source is the Kao-tsung Shun-huang-ti shih-lu JER $= afi © pF GR. the “Veri- 
table record of (the reign of) the Emperor Kao-tsung.” The careful way in which the Veri- 
table records were compiled ensured great accuracy and reliability (see C. S. Gardner, Chi- 
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First, we are impressed by the preparations that were made for receiving 
the guest from Tibet. The Ch’ien-lung Emperor had had built, near his 
summer palace in Jehol, a vast new lama monastery called the ‘““Tashi- 
Ihunpo Temple,”! for the Panchen to stay in. And what seems more 
remarkable, according to the Chinese records, he even took the trouble to 
learn the Tibetan language in order to be able to talk to his guest without 
an interpreter.!” 

In an entry for August 20, 1780, the court records announced the 
lama’s first meeting with his emperor, as follows: ““The Panchen Erdeni'* 
from Further Tibet came to have an audience: the Emperor summoned 
him to the I-ch’ing-kuan palace,‘ offered him a seat, inquired about his 
health, and bestowed on him some tea.”!© Equally bald statements at 
intervals during the next six weeks tell how various banquets and tea 
parties were given for the Panchen Lama and his retinue, along with 
various Mongol nobles and some Moslem dignitaries from Turkestan,’® 





nese traditional historiography [Cambridge, 1938], 88-93). We have used the modern photo- 
lithograph edition (Mukden, 1937). Hereafter we shall abbreviate this title as KTSL. A second 
important source is the Gazetteer of Jehol (Jo-ho chih) BA nl GR. which has additional details 
of the events in the summer of 1780. In transforming the Chinese dates of these and other 
works to their Western equivalents, we have used Cheng Hao-sheng gfgp Re, Chin-shih 
Chung-hsi shih-jih tui-chao biao fF thr 7G SH A BAB Ze (Shanghai, 1936). 


11 Jo-ho chih, ch. 80:13-14. This temple was called in Chinese either Cha-shih-lun-pu Miao 


FLAY fe Hh or Hsii-mi-fu-shou Miao Fe i nig, SRR the former being a transliteration of 
“Tashilhunpo” and the latter the direct translation of this compound Tibetan word (ibid., 
15). 

"iaiet Yiian Hypa. Sheng wu chi RF (1842), ch. 5:15. 

48 Erdeni, a Mongol word meaning “precious,” is the equivalent of the term rinpoche in 
the Panchen Lama’s Tibetan title; see Waddell, Lamaism, 235, note 4. 

a {K Tes WR RE When we visited Jehol in 1936, this palace hall was badly delapidated. For 
photographs of it in its present condition, see Nekka $ jn], by Sekino Tadashi fj Ry pj and 
Takeshima Takuichi Bs Ai— (Tokyo, 1932), I:plate 7. 

1% KTSL, ch. 1111:4, and Tung-hua ch’tian-lu Hi HE SR. Ch’ien-lung, ch. 92:3. W. W. 
Rockhill made a number of errors in translating this passage from the latter source (The 
Dalai Lamas of Lhasa and their relations with the Manchu emperors of China 1644-1908 
[Leyden, 1910], 48, note 2). He gives the date as “45th year Ch’ien-lung, 4th moon, i.e. May 
4-June 2, 1780.” It is true that the cyclical characters for the day are given incorrectly in 
this work (ting-ch’ou J for ting-yu TJ FY) but Rockhill still could have figured out the 
correct one by the order of this entry in the day-by-day chronicle of court events. The mistake 
of the month is less excusable. Presumably because of calculating the wrong date, he was 
misled into thinking that this item was recorded before the Panchen Lama’s visit and must 
therefore have been a prescription for the court procedure when he came, and thus he gave 
all the verbs in future tense. Furthermore, it was not an imperial decree, as stated by Rock- 
hill, but merely the standard recording of an actual event after it had taken place. Lastly, he 
left off the first syllable of the name of the palace hall and attempted to translate the extra 
character of the name as part of the first sentence. 

** Among the Mongol guests specifically mentioned (KTSL, ch. 1111:10) was Ubasi, Khan 
of the Torguts, whose tribe had recently (1770-71) returned to Chinese territory from Russia, 
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all of whom had come to Jehol to pay respects to their suzerain.17 

The records then shift to events in Peking, where the Panchen Lama 
went when the court moved back there in the autumn. On October 30, 
for example, he dined with the emperor at the Pao-ho hall'® in the For- 
bidden City.1® We have been unable to find any mention of the lama’s 
sudden death or its circumstances in these court records. The last entries 
concerning him, in December, merely speak of the arrangements being 
made for sending his remains back to Tibet in a golden reliquary.”° 

The other dates are supplied by a letter from the Ch’ien-lung Emperor 
to the Dalai Lama, dated February 2, 1781, informing him of his col- 
league’s death.” According to this, the Panchen Lama arrived at Jehol 
on August 20, the date of his first audience.?? On September 29 he came to 





in a dramatic retreat that inspired Thomas De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars” (first pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s magazine, 42 [July, 1837]). De Quincey calls him “Prince Oubacha.” 

"KTSL, ch. 1111:10, 10b-11; ch. 1112:17b, and Jo-ho chih, ch. 22:5b-8. Most of the events 
at Jehol were given by Sven Hedin in his rather popular Jehol, city of emperors (New York, 
1933), 107-08, apparently translated from the latter source. However, his translator, T. K. 
Koo, was not particularly accurate and miscalculated a number of the dates. For example, he 
has the Panchen arrive at Jehol on August 10. 

* £2 Fp Re. This is the third in the series of main halls in the Winter Palace. Foreign tribute 
missions were regularly received there. See L. C. Arlington and William Lewisohn, In search 
of old Peking (Peiping, 1935), 40. Note also the Japanese woodcut of a banquet there, re- 
produced on pp. 38-39, as this gives some impression of what the banquet for the Panchen 
Lama must have been like. 

1° KTSL, ch. 1116:4. 

® KTSL, ch. 1118:7; also p. 10, for later entries on the same subject. The reliquary is here 
described as a “golden stupa,” chin t’a 4>$, but in another source it is called a “golden 
shrine for the relics,” she-li chin kang > FE i (Sheng wu chi, ch. 5:16b). This reliquary 
contained his body. The clothes he was wearing when he died were placed in a magnificent 
marble chorten (Tibetan-style stupa) erected by order of the Ch’ien-lung Emperor at the 
“Yellow Temple” (Hsi-huang-ssu 9g #f $f), where he stayed on his visit to Peking. The em- 
peror’s inscription commemorating its erection, with the lama’s epitaph, dated June 21, 1783, 
was published by Ernest Ludwig in The visit of the Teshoo Lama to Peking (Peking, 1904), 
23-32. 

“1 KTSL, ch. 1122:9-10b. 

Most of the accounts agree that the Panchen Lama left Tashilhunpo in July 1779: 
Purangir says, on July 15 (Turner, 548). Therefore he must have been more than a year on 
the way, but much of this time would have been spent at Kumbum, in Kokonor, where he 
spent the winter. For some reason, the dates of this trip have been greatly confused in Western 
writings. C. Imbault-Huart twice says that the Panchen Lama came to Peking in 1781 
(Histoire de la conquéte du Nép4l,” Journal asiatique, 7th ser., 12 [Paris, 1878], 358; 
and “Une épisode des relations diplomatiques de la Chine avec le Népal,” Revue de 
lExtréme Orient, 3 [Paris, 1887], 5). The inscription translated by Ludwig gave the exact 
dates for the lama’s arrival and his death, but the translator was unable to figure them out; 
though he was obviously a learned philologist, his sense of history and chronology in this 
article is very weak. Lastly, Baron A. von Stael-Holstein said that the Panchen Lama visited 
China in 1779 and died there in that year (“Notes on two lama paintings,” JAOS, 52 [1932], 
345, 349, note 45). 
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Peking; on November 24 he developed a fever, which physicians sent by 
the emperor diagnosed as smallpox; and three days later he died.?* On 
March 7, 1781, the writer announces, the coffin** would leave Peking under 
guard for Tibet. This important letter also proclaims that the lama’s elder 
brother, Chung-pa Hutukhtu,”> who accompanied him to Peking, was to 
be Nomin Khan, or Regent of Tashilhunpo, a position of great power.?6 
This letter to the Dalai Lama came briefly into the hands of Father 
Amiot of the Jesuit Mission in Peking, confided to him by the mandarin 
who had the duty of translating it into the Mongol language before 
transmission.” Fr. Amiot translated it into French, and it was published 
in Paris the following year (1783).?8 Not long after, it was translated into 
English, and published by Alexander Dalrymple, the geographer to the 
East India Company, in his Oriental repertory, along with Purangir’s 


* Rockhill (Dalai Lamas, 43) gives this date correctly as November 27, 1780, but practically 
all the other Western writers who refer to this event give the date as November 12 (see, for ex- 
ample, Markham, Narratives, 1xx; Waddell, Lamaism, 239). The Ch’ing shih-kao ris et 
(ch. 14:9) has December 1. An Indian writer discussing Bogle’s career “corrects” the date to 
July 4, 1780, basing his contention on a letter from the regent at Tashilhunpo to Warren 
Hastings; see D. B. Diskalkar, ‘““Bogle’s embassy to Tibet,” Indian historical quarterly, 9 
(Calcutta, 1933), 423. For comments on the complete unreliability of the dates in this letter 
see note 54, below. Incidentally, Diskalkar presents this letter as “unpublished,” though it 
appeared in the second most important source on his subject (Turner, 449-53). Of the four 
other “unpublished” documents in this article, one is found in Markharn’s Narratives, 124-29, 
one in Forrest’s Selections from state papers, 1:75, and another in Turner, 454-56. 

* Actually not a coffin in our sense of the word (see note 20.) 

*Chung-pa fi), with the addition of the Mongolian title for a “Living Buddha,” 
Hutukhtu, is the name by which this (later to be notorious) regent is generally referred to in 
the Chinese historical records; although an alternative name, Chung-k’o-pa -h i f , is used 
for him in this letter. Rockhill, Dalai Lamas, 47, note 2., miswriting his name as Ch’ung-pa, 
said that it presumably stood for the Tibetan title Shakdzo (-pa), but this seems too far- 
fetched. His alternative Chinese name, Chung-k’o-pa, might possibly confirm Markham’s 
supposition that his original Tibetan name was Thango-pa (Narratives, 91, note 1.), but the 
single instance of its use seems too slight to serve as concrete evidence. Bogle speaks of this 
regent as “Chanzo Cusho” throughout: “Cusho” probably stands for the honorary title of 
kushog, as Markham has suggested (ibid.), but “Chanzo” has no obvious Tibetan equivalent. 
For a brief description of him as an individual, see Turner, 241-42. 

* Nomin Khan (3&4pH 7, in Chinese) is the Mongol equivalent of the Sanskrit title Dhar- 
ma raja, literally, “King of the Law.” The regents, or secular kings, of Tibet, like the co- 
ruler of Bhutan, always bore the official title of Dharma raja. Theoretically, only the regent 
of Lhasa should have borne this title, but as the Panchen Lama was, at that time at least, 
co-ruler of Tibet and sole ruler of the province of Tsang, the regent who ruled for him at 
Tashilhunpo also merited the title. In this connection, Turner’s “Raja Nimoheim” was the 
Nomin Khan of Lhasa and was not the same as this regent of Tashilhunpo, in spite of Rock- 
hill’s statement in Dalai Lamas, 49, n.1. 

% Mémoires concernant l’histoire, les sciences, les arts, les moeurs, les usages, des chinois 
par les missionaires de Pé-kin (Paris, 1873), 9:446, 454. 

% Ibid., 447-53. 
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report,”® these two documents now becoming the chief Western sources 
for the Panchen’s trip. Father Amiot admitted that he had the original 
in his possession for too short a time to do a thorough job of translating 
it; but he said that if it was not elegant, it was as faithful as possible.*° 
On comparing his version with the original, however, it is so highly 
embroidered with extra details, that it scarcely seems possible that it 
could be the same document.*! In addition, he gives the wrong date for it; 
but the imperial archives contain no letter to the Dalai Lama on the 
subject of the Panchen’s death other than the one we have mentioned.*? 

The account of Purangir Gosain is even more flowery than that of the 
Jesuit, and aside from the day of departure from Tashilhunpo, July 15, 
1779,°8 he gives no dates. Moreover, if one were to accept his chronology 
of the journey, it would be necessary to assume that the lama must have 
arrived at Jehol several months earlier than he actually did.** It is also very 
difficult to make out the names of people and places, because of the ex- 
tremely clumsy system of transliteration of foreign words used by himself 
or his translator.*® But with all its defects it has some very interesting 
information. 

Purangir begins by telling how the emperor of China had sent repeated 
invitations to the Panchen for several years in succession, but that the 
latter had refused them, because of his fear of smallpox. Then when the 
lama had finally decided to accept in 1779, he had confided to some of his 
close friends that he had intimations that he would never return.** He then 
goes on to give a long and circumstantial account of the journey and the 


*” Oriental repertory, 273-82. This letter was again reproduced in Turner (443-48), since it 
was apparently considered one of the great curiosities of the period. 

% Mémoires concernant les chinois, 9:454. 

% These extra details sound quite circumstantial, but some of them at least, seem io have 
been fabricated. For example, Amiot speaks of the lama as staying at the Yiian-ming Yiian, 
the summer palace outside Peking, while visiting that city, when we know from the Chinese 
accounts that he actually stayed at the Yellow Temple (see Sheng wu chi, ch. 5:16). 

*2 Amiot has “‘the...of the second moon of the 46th year of Ch’ien Lung (1779 of our era), 
although the 46th year of Ch’ien-lung was of course 1781. Dalrymple (Oriental repertory, 282) 
preserves the date in this form; but Turner, or his publisher, apparently felt that it would 
sound more effective to be specific and inserted the “16th” (of the second moon). The original 
letter is dated with cyclical characters corresponding to “10th day of the first month” (KTSL, 
ch. 1122:9). 

See note 22. 

*“ Purangir’s chronology in general seems rather doubtful, but that for the first part of the 
trip sounds very suspicious. It is difficult to see how he could have known how long the party 
took to reach Kumbum, for example, when he was not with them. 

*® For example, Jehol is written “Jeeawaukho.” 
* Turner, 457. 
* Ibid., 458. 
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rich receptions for the lama along the way, describing the number and 
magnificence of the gifts presented to the holy man by chieftains, officials, 
and representatives of the emperor.** He obviously had the Oriental gift 
for florid description, especially since we learn from another source that 
he did not join the expedition until it reached Kumbum, well on the way 
to China, and could not possibly have seen some of the events he so 
vividly portrays.*° 

After describing the arrival at Jehol, he tells about meetings between 
the emperor and his guest in very great detail;*° in fact, he often seems to 
remember too much in the way of conversations, as we shall see. From 
Jehol, he goes on to describe events of the lama’s visit to Peking, mention- 
ing various places in that city in recognizable fashion.*? He concludes his 
narrative by an account of the Panchen Lama’s last sickness, of the 
emperor's efforts to provide him with the best possible care, and of the 
sincere grief of the emperor at his death,*? together with a brief description 
of the return of the remains to Tibet.** 

The most important part of Purangir’s narrative, from the point of view 
of our subject, is his testimony about the conversations of the lama with 
the emperor regarding Warren Hastings and the English.** In fact they 
are alluded to so frequently in British writings concerning efforts to open 
Tibet that they deserve to be discussed in detail. 

The first episode took place at Jehol, five days after their arrival, which 
must have been August 25, 1780.4° Purangir describes how the lama went 
to visit the emperor five days after arrival and was given a special enter- 
tainment of singing and dancing. After this, according to him, the Sanskya 
Hutukhtu,** Grand Lama of Peking, told the emperor that the Panchen 


8 Tbid., 458-61. 
%® Bogle said of the Hindu “fakirs” around the Panchen Lama, the group to which Puran- 


gir belonged, that as far as he could judge they were in general a very worthless set of people, 
devoid of principle and having no object but their own interest, combining the most fawning 
and flattering servility with the most clamorous insolence (Markham, Narratives, 88). But he 
quotes the Panchen Lama, who was apparently not deceived by his parasites, as saying that 
Purangir had served him very well, and he had not found him guilty of as many lies as 
most other fakirs (Ibid., 165). 

© Turner, 459-64. 2 Tbid., 469-71. 

“ Tbid., 464-69. 8 [bid., 471-73. 

“ As we Shall see, this testimony regarding the conversations may possibly be entirely false; 
but whether it was authentic or not, it was considered so, then and later, and from this it 
derives its importance. 

“ Turner, 463-64. 

“This is a composite Tibetan-Mongolian title. The Chinese,,version of it is Chang-chia 
hu-t’u-k’o-t’u BE Wmee- This particular one was the second generation; he is com- 
monly known as Lalitavajra, the Sanskrit equivalent of his Tibetan name, Rolpahi Dorje. 
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Lama had something special to say to him “which friendship required 
him not to neglect.” Then when the emperor asked him to speak freely, 
the Panchen Lama replied that in the country of Hindostan, which lay 
on the borders of his country, there lived a great prince, or ruler, for 
whom he had the greatest friendship,*? and that he wished that the 
emperor should know him and think highly of him also. And if he would 
write him a letter of friendship and receive his in return, it would give 
the lama great pleasure. The emperor, says Purangir, replied that the 
request was a very small one indeed, but that this, or anything else he 
desired would be readily complied with, and went on to ask him about the 
ruler and his country. Whereupon the lama called in Purangir*® — who 
could not have heard the conversation he repeats in such detail — and 
asked him to answer the emperor's questions. Purangir says that he then 
told him that the governor of Hindostan was called Mr. Hastings, that 
the extent of the country he governed was not nearly equal to that of 
China, but superior to any other, and that its troops numbered more 
than three hundred thousand horsemen.*® 

The second episode took place after the Tibetan visitors had moved 
on to Peking. According to Purangir, at one of the many entertainments 
given in honor of the Panchen Lama, the latter reminded the emperor 
that he had some time previously mentioned to him a prince, or governor, 
of Hindostan called Mr. Hastings, who was his friend. And he repeated 
his wish that the emperor should know him and have friendly relations 
with him by opening a correspondence with him. The lama went on to 
say much more on the same subject, to all of which the emperor replied 
that he could assure him that it would give him great pleasure to know 
and correspond with the governor of Hindostan, his friend. He also said 
that if the lama wished, he would have a letter written immediately to the 
governor, in such words as the lama would dictate. Or, if he thought it 
would be more effective toward establishing the friendship he wished, the 
letter would be ready when the lama left China, and he could take it with 





See Baron A. von Stael-Holstein, “Remarks on an eighteenth century Lamaist document,” 
Kuo-hsiieh chi-k’an [jj MA: Fi], 1 (Peking, 1923), 401-02. Purangir’s report calls him “Cheen- 
geea Guru,” guru being the Sanskrit word for “teacher.” 

“Meaning Warren Hastings. 

“’Purangir, or the translator, refers to himself as “the writer of this narrative” (Turner, 
464), indicating that it was a written report; although the subtitle speaks of “the verbal report 
of Poorungheer Gosein,” suggesting that it might have been an oral one. 

“He uses the expression “three lacks,” one /akh, in Indian reckoning, being equal to a 
hundred thousand. 
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him and forward it himself. The lama chose to take a letter with him and 
expressed much satisfaction.*° 

Sven Hedin, the modern Swedish explorer and writer, comments real- 
istically on Purangir’s testimony,.®! saying that if there is any truth in this 
account, the emperor was playing a part; for he who some years later 
snubbed George III as if the latter were a disobedient vassal of the Son of 
Heaven, would never have lowered himself to enter into correspondence 
with the official of a trading company.®? However, the English in Calcutta 
took it very seriously, especially since the subject of the conversations be- 
tween the lama and the emperor came up again in two letters which Hast- 
ings received from Tibet in the spring of 1782.53 These were from 
the regent of Tashilhumpo and his cupbearer, telling about the Panchen’s 
death. It is probable that Purangir brought them, and that he made 
his report at this time. 

At first glance, these letters appear to add little information to that 
which we have already gleaned from the Ch’ien-lung Emperor’s letter 
to the Dalai Lama and Purangir’s report. Certainly the dates they give for 
events on the journey are totally impossible, even allowing for mistakes in 
converting them from Tibetan into Persian (the language in which they 
were sent), and then into English;** and the statement made in one — that 


© Turner, 468-69. 

* Hedin, Jehol, 111. In another place he says, “There is too great a discrepancy between 
Porungheer’s (sic) account in Captain Turner’s book and the Chinese records, and it cannot be 
denied that the latter are more credible” (ibid., 109). 

®2 The three communication from the Ch’ien-lung Emperor to George III are presented in 
translation in Backhouse and Bland, Annals and memoirs of the Court of Peking (London, 
1914), 322-34. A few extracts from the first of these can illustrate the general tenor of them 
all. 

“You, O King, live beyond the confines of many seas, nevertheless, impelled by your 
humble desire to partake of the benefits of our civilization, you have dispatched a messenger 
respectfully bearing your memorial....I have perused your memorial: the earnest terms in 
which it is couched reveal a respectful humility on your part, which is highly praiseworthy” 
(p. 322). 

“As your Ambassador can see for himself, we possess all things. I set no value on objects 
strange or ingenious, and have no use for your country’s manufactures. ...It behooves you, O 
King, to respect my sentiments and to display ever greater devotion and loyalty in future, so 
that, by perpetual submission to our Throne, you may secure peace and prosperity for your 
country hereafter” (p. 325). 

This Chinese attitude toward the “foreign barbarians” from the West persisted until well 
into the nineteenth century, as illustrated by their official documents. See for example S. 
Cammann, “New light on Huc and Gabet, their expulsion from Lhasa in 1846,” Far Eastern 
quarterly, 1 (August 1942), esp. 362. 

* Turner, 449-53, 454-56. 

We have investigated these with the aid of a Muhammedan date-table (E. Mahler, 
Vergleichungs-tabellen der mohammedanischen und christlichen zeitrechnung [Leipzig, 
1926]), only to discover that the English equivalents given in Turner’s footnotes do not cor- 
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the Panchen Lama had spent six months in Peking before his death®> — is 
patently false. In spite of these obvious errors in fact, however, these 
letters still contain important evidence. First they show that Purangir was 
not at Tashilhunpo when the Panchen’s party left for China, but only 
caught up with them some months later at Kumbum, bringing messages 
and presents from Warren Hastings.®* This shows that he undoubtedly 
left Calcutta after Bogle’s memorandum stating that he intended to send 
a gosain with the lama to Peking, and that he must have been the man 
referred to. Secondly, and far more significantly, they speak of rich gifts 
sent by Hastings: nine strings of pearls without blemish, among them one 
string of large pearls of great brightness and purity, and two chaplets of 
coral, for the Panchen Lama himself, strings of pearls and corals for the 
present regent, and a string of corals for his cupbearer.5* Their remarks 
suggest that they realized that the gifts were intended to reward the 
Panchen Lama and his two great officials, themselves, in advance, for 
stating the English case to the emperor of China, just as Purangir claimed 
that the Panchen had done. One of the letters specifically says, “And dur- 
ing this time [of their residence in China] the Gosein Poorungheer made 
known those things in which you had repeatedly instructed him; all of 
them he made known; and all which you had said and directed was ac- 
ceptable and pleasing to the Lama; and he took measures according with 
the wishes of your noble heart.’ 

But aside from the testimony of these two Tashilhunpo lamas (in those 
letters, and later to Captain Turner) and that of Purangir, who all along 
had been the agent of Tashilhunpo rather than of Calcutta,® there is no 
other evidence that the conversations concerning the English ever took 
place in Peking. It is true that the Chinese records of the Panchen’s visit 





respond at all to the Persian dates in the text. Furthermore, the Persian dates do not cor- 
respond to the proper Tibetan ones for the events mentioned, even if we assume that the 
Persian names for the months might have been substituted for the Tibetan names. As the 
Tibetans in general tend to lack the well-developed historical and chronological sense of the 
educated Chinese, however, it seems quite possible that the lamas who wrote these letters just 
chose dates at random in order to give their statements an appearance of greater authenticity. 
For the Tibetan attitude toward dates see Abbé Huc, Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China 
(The Broadway Travellers ed., New York and London, 1928), 2:272. 

5 Turner, 449. * Tbid., 451. 

% Tbid., 451, 454. 58 Ibid. 

% Purangir first came to Calcutta to bring the letter from the Panchen Lama; and if he 
worked for Hastings later, there is reason to believe that he continued to serve other masters 
in Tashilhunpo. In 1778, not many months before he set out for China, a passport was issued 
to him at Tashilhunpo, describing him as “one of the servants of the (Government).” See 
Gaur Das Bysack, “Notes on a Buddhist monastery,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
59 (1890), 99. 
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are too brief to mention such things, but if he had made such pro-English 
remarks we would expect to find them referred to in later Chinese docu- 
ments protesting against the activities of the English on their Tibetan 
frontiers, and we have been unable to find any such allusions. 

It seems possible that the Panchen Lama, who well knew the Chinese 
emperor’s sentiments regarding Tibet’s relations with foreign nations,®° 
would have hesitated to take the liberty of speaking about Warren Hast- 
ings to his all-powerful overlord.*! Let us assume for a moment that the 
lama’s desire for a lucrative trade with India—in which, as ruler of 
Further Tibet, he would enjoy a full monopoly — did overcome his 
natural timidity sufficiently to enable him to discuss the English. Even 
then, this subject would not have played such a prominent part in his 
conversations with the emperor as the weighted statements of Purangir 
and the Tashilhunpo Lamas would imply. For host and guest had many 
other matters to discuss which would have been far more important to 
the emperor. However, the Tashilhunpo lamas had accepted and kept the 
expensive gifts sent by Hastings, and they probably felt obliged to give 
him some assurance that what he had asked in return had been done. 
Hence the statements made then to Hastings, and later to Captain Turner, 
his representative, that the lama had earnestly pled his cause to the 
Chinese emperor. The death of the lama would have seemed to the English 
an ample reason to account for the failure of the emperor of China to 
follow up his supposed promise to write Hastings; and since the latter 
had no access to the court of Peking, there was no way in which he could 
investigate their statements, even if he doubted them. 

As the Tashilhunpo lamas seem to have anticipated, their testimony 
regarding the alleged conversations were accepted by the English in 
perfectly good faith and made a great impression on them. In fact we find 
the subject frequently alluded to, in the years that followed, as evidence 
of the good relations that might have been established with Tibet had the 
Panchen Lama not died when he did.® 





© George Bogle wrote Hastings telling how the Panchen had written him, when he first 
tried to cross the Tibetan frontier, concerning ‘he orders from the emperor of China that he 
should admit no foreigners from India into Tibet (Markham, Narratives, 45, 48). 

“ Bogle, in describing the Panchen Lama’s fear of horses, gives the impression that he 
was by nature a very timid man (Markham, Narratives, 90). 

® See, for example, Rev. G. R. Gleig, Memoirs of Warren Hastin~s (London, 1841), 1, 416- 
17. This writer has added a garbled and misleading interpolation .o the effect that, before 
going to China, the “Tershoo Lama” wrote to Peking “in very high terms both of the English 
nation and of their representative.” His remarks on Bogle’s mission are also somewhat con- 
fused; yet this is the basic biography of Hastings. 
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Instead of doubting the authenticity of the conversations, the English 
developed quite different suspicions regarding the happenings in China. 
Almost inevitably, the inopportune death of the lama who had been 
friendly to the English inspired the growth of a dark legend to the effect 
that he had died under very suspicious circumstances. People said that 
he had doubtless been disposed of by the Ch’ien-lung Emperor, on the 
assumption that the latter must have been upset over the fact that the ruler 
of Tibet had permitted Englishmen to enter his country and was apparent- 
ly planning to have further dealings with them. 

The first public expression of this hypothesis that we have been able to 
find was a statement made by Sir George Staunton in 1797, in his rather 
biased account of Lord Macartney’s embassy to China four years before.® 
He remarks that the suddenness of the lama’s death had excited strong 
suspicions in Tibet, where it was imagined that the Panchen Lama’s 
correspondence and connections with the English government of Bengal 
had offended the emperor, who, “yielding to the suggestions of a policy 
practiced sometimes in the East,” had drawn the lama to his court with 
intentions different from those which he had expressed in his invitation. 

These aspersions quickly took root, and the legend that the lama had 
been poisoned rapidly grew, to persist for a long time;** but Staunton’s 
words can easily be picked to pieces. In the first place, we have no real 
evidence that the emperor had any conversation with the lama about the 
English at all. In the second place, the national pride of the English, and 
particularly the English in India at that time, did not permit them to 
realize what a small place they occupied in the policies and calculations 
of the shrewd and powerful Ch’ien-lung Emperor, if he considered them 
at all in connection with his Inner Asian possessions. Most certainly he was 
not sufficiently afraid of them to be reduced to murdering his most im- 
portant vassal in order to thwart their possible designs on Tibet. The 
Panchen Lama was much more valuable to him alive than dead. As the 
spiritual leader of the emperor’s Mongol subjects, as well as both spiritual 
and temporal ruler of the Tibetans,® he could ensure their peaceful 


® Sir George Staunton, Bart., An authentic account of an embassy from the king of Great 
Britain to the emperor of China (London, 1797), 2:52. 

“The suspicion of an unnatural death was not expressed in the English edition of Tur- 
ner’s book but was suggested in the French translation by J. H. Castéra (Ambassade au Thibet 
et au Boutan [Paris, 1800], 1:528, note 2; 2:329, note). It was expressed again as a possibility 
by J. P. Abel-Rémusat (Nouveaux mélanges asiatiques [Paris, 1829], 2:54), and more forcibly 
by C. F. Koeppen (Die religion des Buddha [Berlin, 1859], 2:221). It was still cited as a 
possibility by Diskalkar (“Bogle’s embassy,” 423) and by Sven Hedin (Jehol, 117). 
® The Dalai Lama in Lhasa generally has the chief temporal power in Tibet, unless he is 
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allegiance; and since he would now be more than ever devoted and 
obligated to the emperor for his vast hospitality and largesse on the China 
visit, he could have been expected to bend every effort to do so for many 
years to come. 

This brings us to the subject of the Ch’ien-lung Emperor’s real inten- 
tions in inviting the Panchen Lama to Peking; of course they included 
more than the pleasure of having a very distinguished visitor at the 
imperial birthday. Father Amiot, like many others at the time, was very 
well aware of the political and diplomatic motives behind the invitation. 
Writing back to France in 1779, he announced that the emperor was 
awaiting the visit of the Panchen Lama, intending the better to cement 
the obedience of all the Tartars under the pretense of doing honor to 
one of the chiefs of their religion by receiving him with all the trappings 
of imperial majesty before all the Mongol princes who had been com- 
manded to attend the birthday ceremonies.* 

“By this political stroke,” said Father Amiot, “his Majesty foresees at 
once the execution of his orders, devotes the disobedient to the vengeance 
of the Lamas, and procures for himself more glory than ever, in their most 
brilliant days, had the Jenghis Khans, the Tamerlanes, and the Khubilais, 
who, like him, have given laws to the Tartars.’’®? 

It was for this, then, that the emperor took the trouble to learn the 
difficult Tibetan language and authorized the vast expense of the ‘““Tashil- 
hunpo Temple” and the countless lavish gifts for the Panchen Lama. 
He would scarcely have been so extravagant of his time and wealth if he 
were merely expecting to entertain an important but recalcitrant subject 
whom he secretly planned to dispose of. 

As to the accusations of murder, it is true that while the Panchen Lama 
unquestionably died of smallpox, it could have been given to him; at the 
same time, it would seem that the Ch’ien-lung Emperor did not invite him 





a minor. But while the current one was in his minority the Panchen had been ruling for him; 
and even after the Dalai had come of age (ca. 1780), the riper years and vaster prestige of the 
Panchen would have helped him to retain much of his power. It is not true, however, that 
the Ch’ien-lung Emperor gave the Panchen Lama on this visit “an Imperial diploma and seal 
appointing him the sovereign of the whole of Tibet,” as Sarat Chandra Das states (“Contribu- 
tions,” JASB, 51:40), because what is apparently the said “diploma” is reproduced in KTSL 
(ch. 1113:17-17b) and turns out to be a formal document praising the Panchen Lama for his 
education and guidance of the young Dalai Lama and announcing the conferring of a golden 
seal of investiture on the latter. 

% Mémoires concernant les chinois, 9:6-7. 

* Ibid.; Sven Hedin also emphasizes the importance of the visit of the Panchen Lama in 
the Ch’ien-lung Emperor’s plans to secure the loyalty and subservience of the Mongols for his 
dynasty. 
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with the purpose of disposing of him and that he had more to lose from 
the lama’s death. Moreover, if the emperor merely wanted to prevent 
relations between the lamas of Tibet and the English, there would have 
been easier and safer ways of handling this than a murder, which if it had 
misfired, would have alienated most of t!ic emperor’s Western subjects 
in Tibet, Mongolia, and Turkestan, an eventuality he would never have 
wanted to risk. 

Lastly, we must consider Staunton’s reference to the suspicions enter- 
tained in Tibet — rather than in India or Europe. In 1882, Sarat Chandra 
Das, the famous Indian student of Tibetan culture, published his abridg- 
ment of the Tibetan biography of this Panchen Lama, translated into 
English.** He devotes considerable space to the account of his journey to 
Peking, giving dates which correspond within a day to those cited in the 
Chinese records,®® and even recording some of the conversations between 
the lama and his suzerain.” Significantly, none of the latter as much as 
mention Warren Hastings or the English in India. This source, further- 
more, leaves no room for any doubt that the Panchen Lama died of small- 
pox,” and it adds the detail that his last words were addressed to Puran- 
gir.” It closes by saying that this was the greatest and noblest, and perhaps 
the wisest, of the sovereign lamas that ever appeared within the snow-girt 
realm of Tibet; and equally wise and noble was his friend the great 
Ch’ien-lung Emperor.” 

When this translation belatedly appeared, it should in itself have dis- 
posed of Staunton’s rumor that the Tibetans had thought that their ruler 
had been poisoned by his suzerain. But it came out in a relatively obscure 
publication, and few people saw it. In the meantime, several European 
historians and savants had taken up the story of the Lama’s “unnatural 

* “Contributions,” JASB, 51:29-43. 

If the Tibetan calendar corresponded exactly with the Chinese in 1779 and 1780, as it 
seems to have, then all these dates appear to be a day off. There is a strong possibility, how- 
ever, that the error is due to the translator’s miscalculations, since Pelliot warns us that “all 
the chronological reductions affected by Sarat Chandra Das are suspect” (P. Pelliot, “Le cycle 
sexagénaire dans la chronologie Tibétaine,” Journal asiatique, 11th ser., 1 [Paris, 1913], 649). 
Unfortunately, most of the studies in Tibetan chronology, like this of Pelliot’s, discuss the 
system of recording years at great length, without mentioning the method for months and 
days. 

” Das, “Contributions,” JASB, 51:39-41. 

" Ibid., 42. 

" Ibid. 

™ Ibid., 43. The translator calls the Chinese emperor “Emperor of the Celestials,” but the 


original expression undoubtedly must have been the Tibetan equivalent of the title T’ien 
huang JK 3, usually translated as “Celestial Emperor.” 
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death” and had given it a quasi authenticity which occasional expressions 
of doubt or denial had been unable to shatter.” 

Whether or not the Panchen Lama ever did urge the Ch’ien-lung 
Emperor to establish relations with Warren Hastings, and whether or not 
he was murdered for his pains — which we cannot conscientiously be- 
lieve — his visit to China and subsequent death had an enormous effect 
on Anglo-Tibetan relations. For the government of Tibet now reverted 
completely to the Dalai Lama, and since Hastings had bent all his efforts 
to establishing negotiations with Tashilhunpo rather than with Lhasa, he 
had no diplomatic relations with the main capital. 


Even before the news of the Panchen’s death could have reached Cal- 
cutta, a second blow came to complete the disaster of the second English 
attempt to establish relations with Tibet. On April 3, 1781, George Bogle 
died of cholera, at the early age of thirty-four.*> Thus, within six months’ 
time, Warren Hastings was deprived of the only Englishman who had 
experience in dealing with the Tibetans, as well as the only high-placed 
Tibetan who had shown a sincere sympathy with his aims. 

So eager was Hastings to establish trade relations with Tibet, however, 
that in spite of these great setbacks, in 1783 he sent his kinsman, Samuel 
Turner, to Tashilhunpo with Purangir, to take a letter of greeting to the 
new incarnation of the Panchen Lama.” But Turner discovered that the 
power to make decisions had shifted to Lhasa, where he was not permitted 
to go, and he returned with little more than some™hopes of favorable 


> 


negotiations in the future. 


™ The first strong denial was expressed by an anonymous but obviously learned writer in 
the Asiatic journal and monthly register for 1832 (new ser., 9, Sept.-Dec., 1832, 153), who said 
that all the accounts which he had been able to consult, respecting the death of the Tibetan 
patriarch, confirmed the fact of his dying of smallpox, and that the report spread in Europe 
that the Ch’ien-lung Emperor had poisoned him in order to dissolve the connection between 
him and Warren Hastings seemed altogether without foundation. More recently, the great 
Tibetan scholar, Baron von Stael-Holstein, in writing about the death of this lama, remarked, 
“A rumour current at the time, that he died of poisoning, and that Imperial displeasure, not 
smallpox, was the cause of his death, hardly deserves credence” (JAOS, 52, [1932], 349, note 
4). Ludwig summed up the controversy neatly, concluding with the remark, “It is not at all 
likely that the Emperor...would have been driven to take refuge in the Borgian method of 
eliminating dangerous rivals” (Visit, 18). But the legend still lives on because of its dramatic 
implications. 

% Markham, Narratives, Introduction, cliv. Bogle was buried in Calcutta, where he died, 
and his tomb may still be seen there in the South Park-Street Cemetery. See Bengal: past and 
present, 26 [1923], 195. 

%* Turner wrote a full report of this mission in his Account of an embassy to the Teshoo 
Lama (see note 2, above). 
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Warren Hastings soon went back to England, and, after he left, the 
company’s representatives in India were no longer interested in Tibet.” 
Even if they had been, the Nepalese invasion of that country (1790-91) 
in which the Chinese suspected that the English had connived,”* caused 
the Chinese and Tibetans to close the Himalayan frontiers even more 
firmly to trade and intercourse with India.*® It was over a hundred years 
before the British found another Tibetan ruler as co-operative as Bogle’s 
Panchen Lama had been. But this was only after entrance had been 
effected by force, and the co-operation was somewhat less voluntary.® 


™ Hastings left Calcutta in February 1785 and was succeeded by John MacPherson, who 
acted as governor-general until the arrival of Lord Cornwallis (whom Washington had de- 
feated at Yorktown), in the following year. MacPherson carried out Hastings’ idea of sending 
another mission to Tashilhunpo under Purangir, which was described by Turner (ibid., 419- 
23). Under Cornwallis, however, there was a distinct reversal of policy regarding the northern 
countries, and no attempt was made to continue Hastings’ efforts to maintain contact with 
Tibet. See S. C. Sarcar, “Some notes on the intercourse of Bengal with the northern countries 
in the second half of the eighteenth century,” Bengal: past and present, 41 (1931), 120. 

% See Hummel, Eminent Chinese, 1:254, and C. Imbault-Huart, “Histoire de la conquéte 
du Népal.” The latter is translated from the Sheng wu chi (ch. 5). 

%” Turner, 440, 442. For the effect of this suspicion on the Macartney mission to China, see 
Staunton, Embassy, 2:48 ff., and Pritchard, Early Anglo-Chinese relations, 332, 380. 

® When the British invaded Tibet in 1904, a Captain O’Connor visited Tashilhunpo and 
made the acquaintance of the current Panchen Lama, who was the nominal ruler of Tibet, 
since the Dalai Lama had fled when the British approached Lhasa. The following winter the 
Panchen came down to India and was received by the Prince of Wales, later George V; see 
Sir Charles Bell, Tibet past and present (Oxford, 1924), 96-98, 123 ff. Accused of pro-British 
sympathies after these and other, rather casual, relations with the British, he met with such 
great opposition from the Lhasa government that he had to flee to China in 1924 and never 
came back to Tashilhunpo. He died on the northern border of Tibet in 1937, and his succes- 
sor has not yet been formally “discovered,” although the Chinese have a claimant at Kum- 
bum; see Life (Feb. 16, 1948), 78-79. 
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HE MEIJI PERIOD (1868-1912) in Japanese history is known tradi- 

tionally as an era of bustling reform during which the leaders of the 
restored imperial government sought to discard a feudal and backward 
civilization and to replace it with the modernity of the West. No people, 
however, notwithstanding all their persistence, talents, and hopes can have 
worked as great a transformation in their national life as has been claimed 
for the Japanese during this period. There is no doubt that great and 
far-reaching reforms were inaugurated, but it is especially necessary, in 
assessing them, to distinguish between the initial plans and hopes of the 
Japanese, on the one hand, and the actual achievements, on the other. 
The fundamental institutional changes which were projected required 
in most instances the passage of at least a generation before a reasonable 
stage of progress was attained. Failure to bear in mind the gradual nature 
of these changes has often resulted in the presentation of distorted and 
anachronistic treatments of modern Japanese history. 

This confusion is especially evident in writings dealing with the estab- 
lishment of a “modern” Japanese army in the years immediately following 
the Restoration of 1868. There is commonly conjured up for our admira- 
tion visions of a mighty war machine which with an almost casual efficiency 
crushed the chronic rebellions of the first decade of the Restoration and 
later startled the world by humbling successively such giant powers as 
China and Russia. Powerful war machines, much as they may be desired 
by some nations, are not, however, brought into being by sleight-of-hand 
or wishful thinking. They are the developments of long years of work, 
experiment, and expense and are rooted in the infinitely complex national 
life of a people. Accordingly, it should seem clear that the military might 
which was brought to bear by the Japanese government to quell such 
revolts as those led by Et6 Shimpei and Saigd Takamori in 1874 and 1877, 
respectively, was a far cry from that required in the continental wars 
against the Chinese dragon and the Russian bear. 


* Dr. Kublin, Assistant Professor of History at Brooklyn College, specializes in Japanese 
history. 
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The enthusiasm of Westerners for the military progress of Japan during 
the early years of the Meiji period was largely inspired by travelers, busi- 
nessmen, and missionary “historians” who were deeply impressed by 
parades and reviews of smartly marching troops. The new Western-trained 
and Western-equipped conscript soldier was compared with the old two- 
sworded, armor-clad samurai, and on the basis of what was really super- 
ficial evidence the new national army was extolled and the quaint samurai 
relegated to the limbo of old romantic Japan. Such hasty appraisals merely 
served to present to the world a completely erroneous picture of Japanese 
military developments, and it goes without saying that Japanese military 
leaders made no attempt to correct the illusions about the military strength 
of their country. 

Far less exuberant than these amateur commentators were the foreign 
military observers in Japan. These men rightly considered an army to 
be more than a mere aggregation of trained fighting men and were, con- 
sequently, more critical in their judgments.’ “Trained experts,” to be 
sure, have had a notoriously bad record in their estimates of the worth 
of the Japanese military forces, but those of the early Meiji period at least 
had a reasonably sound basis for their reservations.” These foreign ob- 
servers, it should be noted, generally persisted in comparing the Japanese 
military establishment with those of the major Western powers and at- 
tempted to estimate the probable performance of Japanese troops in a 
conflict with a modern Western state. That the Japanese would have fared 
badly was not an unlikely conclusion in view of the stage of their military 
reforms. 

Defense against the potential encroachments of foreign powers, how- 
ever, was not the primary and immediate function of the new “‘modern” 
army.® This was rather the task of diplomacy. The leaders of the Res- 

1See inter alia, Capt. J. M. Grierson, Armed strength of Japan: compiled in the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the War Office (London, 1886), 6; S. Lane-Poole, The life of Sir Harry Parkes 
(London, 1901), 2:190 ff. 

2A typical example of the foreign “military expert” and his problems in assessing Japa- 
nese military forces will be found in Hillis Lory, Japan’s military masters (New York, 1943), 
219-20. The inadequacies of many foreign experts on Japan in general are strikingly com- 
mented upon in Owen Lattimore, Solution in Asia (New York, 1945), 27 ff. 

*Izu Kimio and Matsushita Yoshio, Nihon gunji hattatsu-shi (Tokyo, 1948), 137. 

*Even the most casual survey of Japanese foreign relations with the Western powers up to 
the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 at least will reveal that the diplomacy of 
the Japanese government was “defensive.” Every effort was made to avoid antagonisms with 
Western powers, but not with Asiatic nations, which could serve as pretexts for aggression. 


What was true of this era as a whole was of course even more characteristic of the earlier 
years oi the Meiji period. 
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toration government did not suffer from the illusion that a military 
force, hurriedly organized, would be capable of withstanding successfully 
the inroads of a first- or even second-rate Western power. If there was any 
aspect of Western civilization which evoked time and again from con- 
temporary Japanese the highest respect and appreciation, it was material- 
ism and the military might it made possible. The many references of the 
early Meiji statesmen to the course of aggression of the European powers 
in the Asiastic countries should, accordingly, not be construed solely 
and primarily as pleas for a defense force against the military juggernauts 
of the West. They should rather be analyzed most specifically in relation 
to the political and military context of the emerging Restoration govern- 
ment. In this respect, it seems more likely that the apprehensions of 
foreign aggression constantly expressed by prominent individuals were 
designed to excite the fears of the Japanese people in order to win support 
for a national army and a military program involving staggering expendi- 
tures.® 

The new national army was intended basically to function as a military 
police force to protect the newly established government against the dis- 
affected feudal clans, a restless peasantry, and general malcontents. It was 
moreover designed to provide the means of enforcing the many changes 
projected in the polity of the nation. Though the imperial court and the 
southwestern clans were able to co-operate successfully against a common 
enemy, distrust arose even while the Tokugawa were being overthrown. 
The emperor and his supporters were determined that the imperial res- 
toration be more than an alluring catchword to further the political 
opportunism of the feudal clans. Many of the clans, on the other hand, 
had crossed swords with the shogun on the assumption that the military 
dictatorship of the Tokugawa was to be replaced with one of their own. 
The clans, then, having been the prime movers in the revolution against 
the shogunate, were faced with the prospect of counterrevolution by the 
imperial party. In such an explosive situation the new imperial govern- 
ment could not continue to rely upon the southwestern clans for military 


5It is most interesting to note that on November 6, 1868, at a time when the Restoration 
government had not as yet successfully established itself, and when it had no independent 
military force upon which it could rely, Kido Takayoshi proposed to Omura Masujir6 that 
three fifths of the government revenues be devoted to military projects; see Oito Toshio, 
Bakumatsu heisei kaikaku-shi (Tokyo, 1939), 214. Gmura, who was in charge of the govern- 
ment’s military planning, upheld the point of view that the greatest threat to the continued 
existence of the new regime would ultimately come from the southwestern clans. His military 
policies were accordingly especially designed to cope with this contingency (Izu and Matsu- 
shita, 137). 
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support. One great lesson of Japanese history, deeply appreciated in the 
hectic days of the Restoration, was that imperial political power had al- 
most always been a mockery because of the absence of imperial military 
power.® It is in this light that one must view the proposals of the imperial 
party for the establishment of a strong central government, the liquidation 
of the extant socio-economic order, and the adoption of a counterrevolu- 
tionary program of westernization. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The military reforms inaugurated by the Restoration government were 
centered about the principles of national conscription and westernization 
in the organization, training,-and equipment of the armed forces. From 
the viewpoint of Japanese history, neither of these reforms may be 
deemed radical innovations. What was significant in the Meiji program 
was that these policies were for the first time simultaneously placed in 
operation on a national scale. 

The principle of national conscription had been adopted in Japan 
during the ancient Nara period. The practice, however, even from the 
outset, did not conform to the principle.” In the following centuries the 
military profession, which was held in contempt by the genteel courtiers 
of Kyoto, gradually gravitated into the hands of the frontier clans. In the 
middle of the twelfth century two of the more powerful of these clans, 
the Taira and Minamoto, were summoned to champion the interests of 
opposing court groups in a succession quarrel. This was nothing more than 
“inviting in a tiger to chase out a dog.”’ Before the century had come to 
a close the military were in firm control of the government, and the once 
despised warrior was enjoying an exalted legal and social status. His ex- 
clusive ranks and monopoly of the military profession were, however, 
upset by the internecine warfare of the Muromachi period (1336-1581). 
Since the daimyé had ever greater need for soldiers to prosecute their 
endless campaigns, the peasants were enlisted and organized as light in- 
fantry (ashigaru). When the country was unified by the mighty Hideyoshi 
in the sixteenth century, the peasants were deprived of their weapons and 
bound to the land. During the Tokugawa period (1603-1868) the samurat 


*It6 Hirobumi, Governor of Hydgo during the Restoration, was, among many others, 
acutely aware of the reasons for the traditional weakness of the throne. Thus as early as 
October 27, 1868, he recommended to the imperial government that the clan troops returning 
from the campaigns in the north be constituted a national army and placed under the direct 
authority of the emperor. See Shump6-k6 tsuij6-kai, 1t6 Hirobumi-den (Tokyo, 1940), 1:410-13. 
™R. K. Reischauer, Early Japanese history (Princeton, 1937), part A, 25-26, 55. 
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generally were the only class allowed to bear arms. Not until the south- 
western clans started to prepare for the inevitable clash with the dying 
Tokugawa shogunate were the restrictions relaxed and the peasants once 
again conscripted for military service on an increasingly large scale.® 

Western military influence may be noted in Japan as early as the 
sixteenth century when Europeans first appeared in the islands. The 
Portuguese traders were warmly welcomed by the warring daimyé who 
were eager to avail themselves of the efficient weapons of the West. Fire- 
arms and gunpowder as well as the secrets of their manufacture were in 
great demand and soon brought about a revolution in traditional Japa- 
nese warfare.® During the period of peace and isolation under the Tokuga- 
wa interest in Western firearms waned, though a number of Japanese were 
able to keep abreast of Western military progress by means of the tech- 
nical treatises imported by the Dutch at Deshima. 

Interest in Western military techniques was greatly stimulated by the 
arrival of Commodore Perry’s expedition in 1853. The menacing guns of 
the “black ships” and American marines made a deep impression upon 
the shogunate and daimyo alike.° The southwestern clans saw in the 
new Western weapons a means of strengthening themselves in the coming 
struggle with the Tokugawa and in repelling the obnoxious foreigners. 
The Tokugawa, on the other hand, saw in Western firearms the instru- 
ments by which their waning political power could be extended. Efforts 
were thus made by both groups in the years immediately following to 
acquire the benefits of Western military skill.1 

It was the shogunate which made the most concerted and direct effort 
to organize and train troops along Western lines. In 1862 arrangements 
were made for the organization of Western trained infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery units, but recruits, it should be observed, were drawn mainly from 

8 Oito, 167 ff.; E. H. Norman, Soldier and peasant in Japan (New York, 1943), 12-i3. 

® Delmer M. Brown, “The impact of firearms on Japanese warfare, 1543-98,” Far Eastern 
quarterly, 7 (May 1948), 236-53; C. R. Boxer, “Notes on European military influence in 
Japan,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 2nd ser., 8 (1931), 68-93. 

10 Tt was of course not firearms per se which aroused the awe of the Japanese; it was rather 
the advanced modern types. The Colt revolver, breech-loading rifie, and rifled cannon of 
heavy caliber provided an impressive contrast to the antiquated matchlocks and smooth-bore 
cannon of the feudal armies. 

11 The attempts made by the shogunate and many of the feudal clans to introduce Western 
technology in order to increase their respective military strength have been studied extensive- 
ly by both Japanese and Western scholars. For excellent recent studies see Thomas Smith, 
“The introduction of Western industry to Japan during the last years of the Tokugawa 


period,” Harvard journal of Asiatic studies, 11 (June 1948), 130-52; Horie Yasuzé, “Bakumatsu 
no gunji kogy6,” Keizai-shi kenkyi, 19 (May 1938), 489-507. 
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the samurai class. Over 13,000 troops were trained in the next few years, 
but, possibly because of their unsatisfactory performance against the 
Chéshi conscript armies in 1864-1865, the shogunate decided to revise 
its military program. In March 1865, officials of the government ap- 
proached the French minister, Léon Roches, and requested his assistance 
in engaging French military instructors. 

This move was not in the least surprising. The French army, still bask- 
ing in the glory of Solferino, was considered the élite of the world. More- 
over, the shogunate felt sure that its request would be welcomed by the 
French minister, for the policy of Léon Roches was basically to mold as 
close a relationship as possible between France and the shogunate and to 
support the Tokugawa against their enemies.!* During the conflict be- 
tween the Tokugawa and the powerful Chdshi clan the French on 
several occasions had volunteered active military assistance to the central 
government, which, however, had been warily refused.1* Through the 
efforts of Roches, then, a contract was signed in France in September 
1866, providing for the dispatch of a military mission to Japan." 

At the end of 1866 the mission, headed by Staff Captain Charles 
Chanoine, arrived in Japan. A military school was established at Yoko- 
hama, and 250 carefully selected students were taken in hand by the 
military mission. Plans seem to have called for the training of small 
cadres of commissioned and noncommissioned officers, about whom a 
powerful military force could be built. Little over-all progress was made 
by the time the southwestern clans raised the imperial standard and took 
the field against the Tokugawa, but individual students at the military 
school had advanced far enough in their training to play a conspicuous 
role in the ensuing fighting.1® A contemporary Japanese chronicler had the 
following to say about these men: “The rebel leader, Otori Keiské, was an 
excellent strategist and maneuvered his men with the greatest ease. 
Most of the troops at his disposal had been drilled by Frenchmen, so that 
their good discipline and valour caused much trouble to the loyal forces. 

Honjo Eijiré, Bakumatsu no shinseisaku (Tokyo, 1935), 178-79. 

8 Ibid., 179-80. ™ Ibid., 182. 

* The Chanoine military mission to Japan is discussed at length in P. de Lapeyrére, 
Le Japon militaire (Paris, 1883), 24-29. Charles Chanoine was no stranger to the Far East, 
having participated in the Anglo-French expedition against China in 1860. Shortly before the 
outbreak of the wars of the Restoration the military mission was dismissed by the shogunate. 
Chanoine and most of the men returned immediately to France, but a few of the officers 
remained in Japan and joined Admiral Enomoto Kamajiré in his famed retreat to Hokkaido. 


In later years Chanoine rose to be minister of war of France and also became involved in the 
unsavory Dreyfus Affair. 
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The latter were accustomed to look upon him as equivalent to a whole 
nation of enemies.”’'® 


GROWTH OF THE “MODERN” ARMY 


During the fighting against the shogun the emperor, having no signifi- 
cant military force of his own, had to rely upon contingents of troops pro- 
vided by the anti-Tokugawa clans. For all practical purposes these feudal 
forces operated independently of imperial control, the determination of 
military policy and the direction of troops in the field being left to the clan 
generals. The hardy warriors of Satsuma and Choshii especially spearhead- 
ed the assaults against the Tokugawa armies, and, once military opposition 
to the imperial restoration had been conclusively crushed, the clan gen- 
erals led their troops back to their home provinces there to await the 
apportionment of the fruits of victory. The weakness of the imperial posi- 
tion during these history-making months is soberly attested to by the size 
and composition of the military force directly subordinate to the emperor 
—a motley group of about three hundred rénin and samurai recruited 
from the minor clans.'7 

In view of this situation the problem of organizing an imperal military 
force understandably received priority even while the Tokugawa armies 
were being hammered into submission. The supporters of the emperor 
realized that the imperial restoration would remain at best but a polite 
fiction unless feudal autonomy were superseded by governmental central- 
ization. Moreover, this in turn would have the makings of an opera bouffé 
if the principle of supreme imperial authority were not reinforced with 
the real instruments of power. Attainment of the desired objectives thus 
entailed the acquisition of absolute military and fiscal power by the throne, 
which in turn involved nothing less than the destruction of the Tokugawa 
feudal system.'® With this in mind the champions of the emperor pro- 
ceeded to recall the ideal days of hoary antiquity when supreme military 
and civil authority were the prerogatives of the crown.’® Thus there was 


16 See Shozan Yashi, Kinsé Shiriaku, tr. by E. M. Satow (Yokohama, 1873), 103. 

177zu and Matsushita, 131; see also It6 Seitoku, Kokubé-shi, in Gendai Nihon bummei-shi 
(Tokyo, 1941), 4:36, 39. 

#8 Maruyama Kunio, Meiji jidai-shi, in Shinké Dainihon-shi (Tokyo, 1939), 8:45. 

See Yamagata as quoted in Oito, 224-225; It6 Hirobumi-den, 1:410. The argument usual- 
ly presented was to the effect that in ancient times both military and civil power had been 
vested in the throne, but during the Middle Ages the military power had been gradually 
assumed by the buke. With the restoration of the emperor it was accordingly desirable to 
return this power to him. It is interesting to observe too that this argument appears at 
length in the conscription law issued in 1872. 
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elaborated an ideological justification for a program designed to make 
of the revolt against the Tokugawa something which had never been 
envisaged by the proimperial feudal clans. 

One of the most serious obstacles to the plans of the central government 
at this time and for several years afterward was the continued financial 
embarrassment of the throne. The campaigns against the shogunate had 
been mainly financed by contributions from the proimperial clans, forced 
“Joans” from wealthy merchants, and the issue of a large quantity of paper 
money. It was not until 1871 when the fiefs were abolished and the taxing 
power over the entire nation assumed by the central government that a 
steady source of income could be counted upon. In the meantime the 
government relied heavily upon its printing presses for funds. 

Despite the discouraging prospects in the first few years of the Restora- 
tion the central government proceeded with its military plans, Omura 
Masujir6, a prominent general from Chdshi, being placed in charge, 
Omura had distinguished himself in the Restoration wars and as a re- 
ward for his services had been appointed vice-minister for military affairs.?° 
He was perhaps more courageous than discreet, as is evident from the 
proposals he set forth at an imperial council meeting on June 22-24, 1869. 
If, argued Omura, the government were determined to become militarily 
independent and powerful, it was necessary to abolish the fiefs and and the 
feudal armies, to do away with the privileges of the samurai class, and to 
introduce universal military conscription.*! Although many of the leaders 
of the new government were in accord with these counterrevolutionary 
proposals, few of them were careless enough to advocate them vociferously. 
In October 1869 Omura was attacked by a band of hotheaded samurai 
and mercilessly cut down. 

Omura Masujir6 has with much validity been called the “Father of the 


® Omura Masujird (1824-69) is well known in the history of the closing years of the Toku- 
gawa shogunate as one of the foremost military leaders of Japan as well as a student of the 
Dutch learning. Through the medium of the Dutch language he was able to study the mili- 
tary science of the West, which he blended well with traditional native practice. In the dis- 
tribution of important positions in the new Restoration government Omura was singled out 
among the many great Chéshi generals for the post of vice-minister of military affairs (hyébu- 
taiyii), while the equally illustrious Saigo Takamori of Satsuma was rewarded with the 
command of the imperial army. It should be noted that the direction of the Bureau of Naval 
and Military Affairs was nominally entrusted to an imperial prince; actually it was Omura as 
vice-minister who was in charge. For a short sketch of this leading figure of the Meiji Restora- 
tion see “Omura Masujiré,” Jimbutsu-hen, in Honda Tatsujir6 and Hanami Sakumi (eds.), 
Isetsu Nihon-shi (Tokyo, 1931-33), 8:58-66. See also Mombu-shé, Ishin-shi (Tokyo, 1941), 
5:611-16. 
" Tokutomi lichird, Késhaku Yamagata Aritomo-den (Tokyo, 1933), 2:148-49. 
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Modern Japanese Army.”*? The basic outlines for military reform which 
he set down were, for the most part, followed by his successors and carried 
through to fruition. Omura’s work was continued by Yamada Akiyoshi, 
who performed notable service in the administration of the newly estab. 
lished military schools.* Yamada’s close association with these school; 
probably accounted for his views on the procedure to be followed in the 
organization of a national army. Yamada advocated the preliminary train. 
ing of commissioned and noncommissioned officers who would serve as 
the nucleus of the future army.** This view was rejected because it con. 
flicted with the basic policy of establishing as quickly as possible an in. 
dependent army upon which the central government could rely. 

In August 1870 Yamagata Aritomo of Chéshi and Saigo Tsugumichi 
of Satsuma returned to Japan from a tour of Europe where they had 
studied at first hand the military establishments of the leading power, 
These two men, prominent in the military affairs of their respective clans, 
were immediately entrusted with important positions in the Bureau of 
Naval and Military Affairs.2° Under their guidance, and especially that of 
Yamagata, the “modern” Japanese army was built up.?® Yamagata, who 
in later years was to become a prince and marshal, continued to dominate 
the Japanese army until his death in 1922. 

Yamagata and Saigo quickly decided to engage the services of a foreign 
military mission to assist in the organization and training of the new army, 
but a dispute arose as to the foreign military system to be followed. Omura 


had often recommended an army modeled after the French and a nav | 


patterned on the British, a view which was very popular in governmental 
circles. The selection of the exact system to be followed, however, involved 
the consideration of many factors. Saigd, who had spent most of his time 
abroad in France, was an ardent admirer of the professional army of 
Louis Napoleon and had often expressed his opinion that the French 


*The great esteem with which this Chdshi general was held by posterity is succinctly 
attested to by the fact that the first bronze statue raised in Japan to the memory of a Restora- 
tion leader was that of Omura. See E. Papinot, Historical and geographical dictionary of 
Japan (Tokyo, 1908), 488. 

* For the growth of the early Japanese military schools see Izu and Matsushita, 185-86. 

* Kono Takeo, Nihon hein6é shiron (Tokyo, 1938), 199; hereafter cited as NHS. 

* Yamagata’s first official act upon assuming office was designed to instill some efficiency 
in the bureau. In order to get the department personnel off the floor, where a cramped sitting 
position made difficult sustained attention to work, Western-style chairs and tables were 
introduced (Tokutomi, 2:57-58). 

General Saigo Tsugumichi, younger brother of the eminent Takamori, transferred his 
army loyalties in later years, became an admiral in the rising Japanese navy, and closed a 
distinguished life as minister of the navy! 
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would overwhelm the Prussians in the war then raging in Europe. Yama- 
gata had traveled more widely than Saig6 and had studied, in addition to 
the French, the English, Prussian, and Russian military systems. Although 
he was profuse in his praise of the French army, he felt that its overbearing 
self-confidence and lack of trained reserves were serious weaknesses. In 
contrast, he never failed to point out the latent strength of the Prussian 
conscription system.?? 

Personal preferences were by no means the sole consideration. The 
French system was finally decided upon and for several excellent reasons. 
In Japan at the time those clans which had independently introduced 
foreign military training followed the Dutch, English, French, and Prus- 
sian systems.28 The Prussian system had been introduced in Kii with 
admirable results, but few other clans had followed this example. On the 
other hand, a number of clans were familiar with French procedure, as 
were many of the former retainers of the shogun. Consequently, adoption 
of the French system by the central government offered a number of 
obvious advantages. Equally important was the fact that many more Japa- 
nese were familiar with the French language than the German. The ever 
to be considered interpreter problem would be eased by the adoption of 
the French system.® In view of these facts the government announced for 
the French system on October 2, 1870, and immediately opened negoti- 
ations for the hiring of a French military mission. 

Yamagata and Saigo then turned their attention to the recruitment of 
troops for the national army. Both of these men, having Omura and his 
fate in mind, realized that demands for the abolition of the clan armies 
and the adoption of universal military conscription would meet with 
strong opposition from the clans and samurai. They decided thus to work 
slowly and to compromise when necessary.*° Saigo Takamori, the ranking 
military hero of the Restoration wars, who was sulking in his home in 
Satsuma, was approached, as were Mori of Chéshii and Itagaki of Tosa. 
These spokesmen of the leading clans were requested to transfer con- 
tingents of troops to the emperor. According to the final arrangement 
Satsuma agreed to provide four battalions of infantry and two batteries 
of artillery; Chésht, three battalions of infantry; and Tosa, two battalions 
of infantry, two batteries of artillery, and two squadrons of cavalry. These 


* Tokutomi, 2:42. 
* Abe Nobuyuki, “Meiji Taish6 rikugun-shi,” in Shibusawa Eiichi, et al. (eds.), Meiji 
Taishé-shi (Tokyo, 1929), 3:5. 
* Tokutomi, 2:157-58; Lapeyrére, 51. 
© Tokutomi, 2:153. 
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units were placed under the direct command of the emperor and organ- 
ized into the Imperial Guards (Shimpet).54 

At the same time a limited system of conscription was placed in oper- 
ation in the five provinces of the Kinai.3? Recruits were to be sent on to 
Osaka and, after organization and training, stationed in the newly estab- 
lished garrison districts of Tokyo, Osaka, Toéhoku (headquarters, Sendai), 
and Chinsai (headquarters, Kumamoto). With a system of branch garrisons 
it was possible to bring troops quickly to bear in the event of internal 
disorders and risings.** It will perhaps be noted that the garrison head- 
quarters were all situated along the coast. Communication and supply 
lines which might otherwise be cut by risings in the interior of the country 
were thus supplemented by sea lines much easier to control. Although a 
branch garrison was established at Kagoshima, the capital of hostile 
Satsuma, it was at best but a nominal force. 

In 1869 the daimy6 had ostensibly surrendered their fiefs to the emperor, 
but in effect the feudal lords had continued to exercise authority in their 
realms. In August 1871, after long negotiations with the daimyd, the 
fiefs were abolished and replaced with a system of provinces subordinated 
to the central authority. The clan armies were now disbanded and steps 
taken to curb the power of the samurai. Their privileges were gradually 
limited or revoked, and the central government assumed the responsibility 
of paying their hereditary incomes. These acts strengthened immeasurably 
the military position of the government, for at least in theory the authority 
of the emperor was extended over the entire country, and his military 
forces became responsible for the defense of the realm and the maintenance 
of law and order. 

Attempts were then made to expand the existing military establishment, 
and as a result a furious quarrel arose among the government leaders. 
Okubo Toshimichi and his followers, who were acutely aware of the 
precarious position of the new government, demanded the allocation of 
a huge part of the national revenues for military purposes. At the same 
time they were firmly determined to maintain effective control over the 
militarists. They understood very well that the “New Japan” which they 


* Izu and Matsushita, 140-41; Horiuchi Bunjird and Hirayama Masashi, Rikugun enkaku- 
shi, Gunji-hen, in Yoshino Sakuz6, et al, (eds.), Meiji bunka zenshi (Tokyo, 1927-1930), 23: 
125-26; cited hereafter as MBZ. 

* Yamagata Aritomo, “The Japanese army,” in A. Stead (comp.), Japan by the Japanese 
(London, 1904), 105. 

*In 1873 the original four garrison areas were increased to six: Tokyo, Sendai, Osaka, 
Hiroshima, Nagoya, and Kumamoto (MBZ, 129-30). 
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wished to fashion, a Japan strongly centralized and controlled by a civilian 
oligarchy, could be created only by establishing as quickly as possible a 
national army dominated by the civil arm. On the other hand, while men 
like Shibusawa supported a policy of civil control of the military, they 
argued that the national income should be employed in more worthy 
enterprises, and that excessive military appropriations would lead the 
country further into debt.*4 Okubo, however, was much too strong for 
the opposition, and thus was started the trend followed thereafter in 
Japan of inordinately large military expenditures. 

Yamagata, Kido’s crony, actively supported by Saigo Tsugumichi and 
Kawamura Jungi, then started to press for universal military training.*® 
Yamagata’s grandiose schemes for the new national army were limited 
only by the amount of available funds.** Yamagata, since his European 
tour, had been entranced by the Prussian conscription system, and his 
enthusiasm was gradually transmitted to his supporters in the govern- 
ment. A commission headed by the eminent scholar, Nishi Amane, was 
instructed to make a thorough study of the German conscription laws 
and system, and partly on the basis of the commission’s report the Japanese 
conscription law was promulgated on November 28, 1872.57 The law, 
however, did not go into effect until the following year. Thus, in the 
organization and training of the “modern” army of early Meiji Japan 
French procedure was followed, while in the conscription of recruits the 
German system was employed. 

The conscription law was based on the principle of universal military 
service. All Japanese men at the age of twenty, in good physical condition, 
were subject to military duty. Conscripts were to serve for three years, after 
which two years were to be passed in the active reserve. Members of the 
active reserve were to be called up once a year for further training. From 
the active reserve the conscript was to pass into the second reserve, subject 
to call in times of general mobilization. Plans called for a peacetime 
army of 31,680 men and 46,350 men on a wartime footing. In addition 
the Imperial Guards, now known as the Konoe and numbering 3,880 
men, were to be retained. 


* Kyugoro Obata, An interpretation of the life of Viscount Shibusawa (Tokyo, 1938), 76-77. 

* NHS, 198. 

* Yamagata, who ordinarily was a most realistic individual, actually had visions of an army 
of 400,000 men! (Yamagata, 105-06.) Though it might perhaps have been possible to raise so 
huge a military force, it would have been utterly impossible, considering the wealth of the 
nation at the time, for the Japanese people to maintain it. Not until after the Sino-Japanese 
War did the Japanese army start to approximate this strength. * NHS, 199. 
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It has often been stated that doubts were entertained about the practical- 
ity of building a national army with peasant conscripts, in view of the 
fact that the military profession had for long been monopolized by the 
samurai class. While the more conservative-minded officials may have had 
misgivings, the more alert cannot have suffered from the illusion that 
social position determined military ability. The successful experience of 
Chéshii in 1844-65 with large peasant armies was evidence enough that 
the Japanese commoner, given competent leadership, adequate training, 
and proper equipment, made an excellent soldier. Moreover, the greatly 
admired Prussian system of mass conscription had conclusively demon- 
strated the potentialities of citizen armies. It seems, accordingly, more 
likely that the arrogance and self-interest of the samurai in particular were 
responsible for the reservations about the potentialities of peasant soldiers. 

The conscription law was received by the Japanese people with an 
alarming lack of enthusiasm, the peasantry in particular revealing a 
hostility which actually embarrassed the government. The peasants soon 
discovered that the conscription law permitted the purchase of substitutes, 
a means of escape from military service which for all practical purposes 
was Closed to the poverty-stricken.** Conscription also meant the loss to the 
peasant households of the strongest hands and augured an increase in the 
already backbreaking burdens of the remainder of the family. Moreover, 
many opposed the conscription law because it presaged increasing taxes, 
since the tax on land was the principal source of government revenue.” 
Finally, the colorful language of the law itself aroused much misunder- 
standing in the minds of the illiterate peasants. The term used for military 
service was ketsu-eki, or blood tax, and this expression was in many 
instances interpreted literally.*° The opposition of the peasantry revealed 
itself in resentment toward the central government, in deliberate self- 
mutilation and maiming to escape duty in the army, and in a series of 
local uprisings carried out during the following few years.* 

Although the central government was considerably perturbed by this ill- 
concealed antagonism and by the bitterness of the samurai, who considered 
universal conscription as the fatal blow to their traditional prerogatives, 
the conscription law was put into operation in 1873. The recruits for the 


* Gotaro Ogawa, Conscription system in Japan (New York, 1921), 14. 

* Norman, 49. 

“ NHS, 206-07; Tokutomi, 2:223-24. 

“ Major General T. Kono, “The Japanese Army,” in Inazo Nitobe, et al., Western influ- 
ence in modern Japan (Chicago, 1931), 385; Tokutomi, 2:224~26. 
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new national army were taken in hand and trained by officers working 
under the direction of the French military mission, which had arrived in 
May of the preceding year. Largely as a result of the mission’s work the 
Japanese army continued even in later years to reveal French influence 
in such matters as basic regulations, designation of rank, and uniform.*? 


Even while the new national army was sti!l in its embryonic stage the 
central government found itself in increasing need of military power to 
enforce its as yet shaky authority. Since the overthrow of the Tokugawa 
shogunate Japan had experienced a series of sporadic local uprisings, 
especially by the dissatisfied peasantry. These risings, which were to con- 
tinue for many years, were largely inspired by economic grievances, such 
as high taxes and fluctuating prices, though many were motivated by the 
sheer ignorance of the peasants themselves. The Japanese peasant, how- 
ever, had rarely demonstrated during his many centuries of oppression 
that explosive revolutionary force capable of causing a complete upheaval 
in the existing order. Undoubtedly understanding this and realizing that 
these peasant risings were fundamentally protests and appeals to the 
authorities for amelioration of specific conditions rather than desperate 
attempts to overthrow the government the Restoration leaders at such 
times displayed a quiet confidence in their ability to cope with the situa- 
tion. A small body of troops frequently co-operating with the local police 
was sufficient in most instances to restore order. 

In the government’s estimate of the forces antagonistic to the emerging 
new order the revolutionary potential of an outraged peasantry was con- 
sidered secondary to that of the disaffected samurai. Though for reasons 
of practical policy the imperial government had decided to build a 
peasant conscript army, it never for a moment treated with levity the 
military ability of Japan’s traditional warrior class. At the first rumor 
or news of a samurai rising the central government was invariably seized 
with trepidations. Armed defiance of the imperial government by even a 
small group of samurai, it was felt, could well serve to rally the hosts of 
discontented warriors throughout the country and revitalize the revolu- 


“This second French military mission, commanded by Colonel Marguerie, remained in 
Japan until 1880, though during the last six years it was headed by Lieutenant Colonel 
Munier (Grierson, 5-6; Lapeyrére, 54). French influence waned very rapidly especially after 
the conclusion of the Satsuma rebellion in 1877. At this time Katsura who had for several 
years been military attaché in Berlin and was, like Yamagata, a great admirer of the German 
military system, was very active in pressing for a change to German procedure and organiza- 
tion. German influence too was greatly advanced after 1885 when Generals Kawakami and 
Oyama returned from a trip to Europe, bringing with them Colonel Meckel. 
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tionary force which had overthrown the Tokugawa. It was considerations 
of this nature which stirred the imperial government to frantic action 
when confronted with the essentially political revolts of the samurai 
between 1874 and 1877. 

The first test of the emerging national army was not long in forthcom- 
ing. Many of the samurai had become increasingly restive with their lot 
under the new government, and their resentment was made especially 
dangerous by the sympathy of Saigd Takamori. These restless military 
spirits discovered an excellent pretext for agitation in developments in 
Korea. The Korean court had treated with scant courtesy Japan’s requests 
for the opening of diplomatic relations. The Japanese government, how- 
ever, refused to accede to the demand for war and insisted upon waiting 
for the return of the Iwakura mission from its tour of the Western na- 
tions. When the mission returned in December 1873 the matter was 
immediately taken under discussion, and, as a result, the war party was 
defeated.** Yamagata opposed war simply because he knew how incomplete 
the army reforms were.** 

The rejection of the Korean expedition caused a serious rupture in the 
government, five ministers resigning in protest. Simultaneously war- 
minded samurai everywhere raised their voices in opposition to the govern- 
ment’s policy. The disaffection came to a head in February 1874 when 
some samurai of Saga rose in arms. Et6 Shimpei, one of the retired minis- 
ters, assumed leadership of the insurrection and appealed for a general 
rising of the samurai. The central government was terrified, fearing that 
Saga’s samurai would be joined by the discontented warriors of all 
Kyushu.* Of especial concern was Saigd Takamori, at a word from whom, 
it was felt, the entire southwestern island would flame with rebellion. 
Indicative of the government’s alarm is the fact that Okubo, minister of 
the interior, personally took charge of the pacification campaign. 

At the outset the rebels met with some success, but the overwhelming 
weight and superior equipment of the government troops soon left no 
doubts as to the outcome. Etd’s followers were scattered or slain, and the 
leader himself was mercilessly hounded to earth and beheaded. With his 
death the first potentially formidable threat to the Restoration govern- 
ment was successfully liquidated. The new national army well fulfilled its 
function as a counterrevolutionary police force, though many of the 

“* Nobutake Ike, “Triumph of the peace party in Japan in 1873,” Far Eastern quarterly, 


2 (May 1943), 286-95. 


“* Norman, 76. * Tokutomi, 2:327. 
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troops, samurai themselves, showed a disquieting sympathy for the rebels 
and their cause.*® 

To placate those who still craved war the government consented to dis- 
patch an expedition to Formosa, ostensibly to punish a local tribe of sav- 
ages who had slain some natives of the Liu-ch’iu Islands in 1871. The 
Formosan expedition was a motley force composed of several regular army 
units, volunteer samurai principally from Satsuma, and a contingent of 
marines. Constant reinforcements ultimately raised the expedition’s 
strength to several thousand men. Because of the variegated types of troops 
engaged in the campaign it is difficult to estimate the over-all performance 
of the new army in its first complex military operation. Edward House, an 
American war correspondent who accompanied the expedition, has left 
much information of value in this respect.** 

Those characteristics of the Japanese troops which House found com- 
mendable were their morale, bravery, and marksmanship. The commis- 
sariat, he felt, was adequate and the medical service for the wounded 
praiseworthy. Even the layman, House, however, found much to be desired 
in the conduct of the operations. “I do not like to think,” he said, “‘what 
the consequences might have been if the Japanese had been met upon the 
beach, or in the jungles, by a determined and active enemy... . The whole 
business of landing was carried through in the most confused and 
laissez-faire manner imaginable.”*® When not actively engaged in con- 
certed military operations, many soldiers, and not the volunteers alone, 
showed a dismaying lack of respect for discipline and frequently engaged 
independently in foolhardy ventures. The troops generally were reluctant 
to undertake such necessary but menial tasks as digging trenches and 
erecting field fortifications. A large coolie force consequently had to be 
recruited and maintained. 

Sanitation, so vitally necessary in tropical areas especially, was grossly 
neglected, heaps of garbage and refuse being permitted to collect within 
cantonments. Camp sites and bivouacs were frequently selected more 
with an eye toward the beauty of the landscape than from military or hy- 

“The conscription law had not as yet been in operation long enough to permit dilution 
of the samurai with heimin, or commoners. 

“Edward House, The Japonese expedition to Formosa (Tokyo, 1875). 

“ Ibid., 47. This observation should be compared with the description of a Japanese land- 
ing in Korea witnessed by Horace Allen, the American minister, at the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War in February 1904. Speaking of a debarkation of Japanese troops Allen noted 
with awe a “steady stream of quiet determined men...like molasses running out of a barrel 


in summer. No noise or friction” (Quoted in F. Harrington, God, mammon and the Japanese 
[Madison; University of Wisconsin, 1944], 324-25). 
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gienic considerations. Because of this carelessness there ultimately re- 
sulted a tragic decimation of the troops by disease. Much equipment was 
purchased for.the expedition with little or no regard for the tropical 
climate of Formosa and so had to be discarded in the field. Again, when 
establishing a bivouac in the midst of a jungle in which the enemy lurked, 
Saigd himself neglected such an elementary precaution as establishing 
outposts and posting sentries. 

All in all, even House, who had a most pronounced pro-Japanese bias, 
presented a very unfavorable picture of the Japanese army. It is evident 
that the Japanese had not yet learned that a ‘“‘modern” army was a highly 
integrated unit in which the maximum efficiency could be obtained only 
by the complete interdependence of men and services. Such experiences 
as the Formosan campaign brought home sharply the lesson that a ‘“‘mod- 
ern” war machine could not be built alone on personal valor and individ- 
ual accomplishment on the field of battle.* 

Only a small percentage of the regular army troops available were used 
in the Formosan expedition. In the following two years the government 
continued to expand its military forces by calling up annually, under the 
authority of the conscription law, about ten thousand men. After being 
subjected to a thorough training, the recruits were stationed at the 
various garrisons throughout the country. Although a slow but steady 
progress was visible, many members of the government were in a constant 
state of anxiety, fearing risings on the part of die-hard samurai who still 
refused to believe that their beloved feudal Japan was a thing of the past. 

In the closing months of the year 1876 the fears of the government were 
realized. A series of revolts broke out, mainly in the southwestern part 
of the country where dissatisfaction was most rife and where the authority 
of the central government was weakest. In October several hundred 
samurai surprised the garrison at Kumamoto in a night attack and slaught- 
ered about three hundred troops. Since no general rising followed, about 
half the samurai committed hara-kiri, while the remainder were captured 
or killed by counterattacking government troops. A similar rising in 
Akidzuki was crushed by prompt action of the government. In Chéshi 
Maebara Issei, erstwhile chief of the War Department, raised the standard 


“The Formosan expedition, it should be noted, represented at the time the furthest 
penetration overseas of a Japanese army in history. From a military point of view the actual 
achievements on the field of battle were no better than a farce. Even that rabid encomiast of 
the Japanese, Frank Brinkley, could say no more than that it “amounted to the shooting-down 
of a few semi-savages” (F. Brinkley, A history of the Japanese people [New York, 1914], 685). 
Nevertheless the lessons learned in this adventure were invaluable. 
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of rebellion but he and his followers were easily dispersed by army troops 
and armed police. The central government was elated by these successes, 
which justified the prescience of its military policy, but a note of concern 
was evident when thoughts turned to Saigo Takamori. 

In January 1877 perhaps the most popular and respected subject of 
the Emperor of Japan was the gallant soldier, Saigo Takamori of Satsuma. 
The most brilliant victories of the wars of the Restoration were associated 
with his name, and his peerless generalship was acknowledged by all. The 
grateful Restoration government had expressed its appreciation for his 
services by bestowing upon Saigd the highest emoluments, not the least 
of which was the rank of commander-in-chief of the imperial army. Saigo, 
however, soon came to believe that he and his clan, the staunchest sup- 
porters of the imperial cause against the Tokugawa, had been shabbily 
rewarded and pressed for a greater voice in the new government than had 
been granted. Moreover, Saig6 was strongly opposed to what he considered 
the radical policy of westernization. His opposition came to a head in 1873 
when he resigned from the government in protest against its Korean 
policy.°° Thereafter Saigo had lived quietly at his home in Kagoshima, 
where he devoted much of his time to the development of the military 
strength of his clan. 

In January 1877 the central government took cognizance of this danger 
by sending ships to remove the guns and powder stored in the arsenal 
at Kagoshima. Some of the more headstrong of Saigd’s followers, aroused 
by this threat to their hopes for an ultimate rising against the govern- 
ment, took matters into their own hands in the absence of their more 
cautious leader, and carried off as great a quantity of the weapons and 
munitions as possible. Though the government tried to prevent further 
rebellious acts by dispatching an envoy to discuss the matter with Saigo, 
his followers circumvented a peaceful settlement. Voicing their defiance 
of the central government the Satsuma samurai mustered for war. Start- 
ing on February 14, 1877, Saigo and over ten thousand men marched 
out of Kagoshima on the road to the capital. On the 20th the government 
announced Satsuma to be in a state of rebellion.*! 

* Saigo so wholeheartedly supported war with Korea that he even offered to proceed to 
the Hermit Kingdom with the hope of being assassinated. Such an eventuality, he felt, would 
provide an adequate casus belli and force the hand of his own government. See S. Idditti, The 
life of Marquis Shigenobu Okuma (Tokyo, 1940), 155. 

= The account of the Satsuma Rebellion which follows has been drawn principally from 


the following studies: Fujii Jintard, “Nansei Seneki,” in Takayanagi Kéju (comp.), Dainihon 
senshi (Tokyo, 1938), 4:221-281; A. Mounsey, The Satsuma rebellion (London, 1879), the back- 
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Saigo planned to march to north Kyushu, there cross the narrow strait 
to the main island of Honshu, and then press on to Tokyo. Having ex- 
pected no effective resistance on the island of Kyushu his plans received an 
unexpected jolt when Colonel Tani, commander of the government gar- 
rison at Kumamoto, refused to surrender but withdrew instead into the 
strongly fortified local castle. Saigo consequently found it necessary to 
leave behind part of his force to undertake siege operations, but with the 
rest of his troops he pushed on to the north. On February 25 Saigd found 
his advance blocked by 10,000 government troops who had hurriedly been 
mustered and dispatched from garrisons on the main island. A sharp 
clash followed, and Saig6 was compelled to withdraw. During the next 
few weeks the government rushed reinforcements to strengthen its armies 
in Kyushu. After countless vain and bloody attempts to storm the castle 
at Kumamoto Saig6, threatened by flanking maneuvers, lifted his siege 
and retreated south on April 10 with his force intact. 

Whatever chances of success Saig6 may have had at the outset were de- 
stroyed in the fruitless siege of Kumamoto. The rebellion lingered on for 
another five months, during which time the superior strength of the gov- 
ernment was relentlessly brought to bear against the insurgents. Saigo 
and his rapidiy diminishing band of die-hard followers were hunted and 
harried over the entire island. On September 1 Saigo, who had disappeared 
for some time in the wild mountains of southern Kyushu, suddenly ap- 
peared with the remnants of his troops in Kagoshima. Failing to over- 
whelm the local garrison he withdrew to Shiroyama, a height overlooking 
the town. In a few days he was completely surrounded by 15,000 govern- 
ment troops, and, following a merciless day and night bombardment from 
warships in the harbor, the height was stormed. Saigo and his faithful last 
guard fought desperately but were quickly overwhelmed. Saigo himself, 
the epitome of the classical samurai, committed hara-kiri and was buried 
on Shiroyama with open admiration and reverence by his victors. 

It has been customary to cite Saigd’s defeat as a victory of the despised 
peasant conscript soldier over the proud outmoded samurai. This observa- 
tion, however, may be accepted only with great reservation. Saigd and his 
followers, it seems clear, played the military role of the anachronistic 
samurai more from necessity than desire. Lacking woefully the modern 
weapons which they greatly appreciated, and without adequate supplies 





ground of which has been strongly criticized by Japanese historians; and E. W. Clement, “The 
Saga and Satsuma Rebellions,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 50 (1923), 13-58, 
which is largely a regurgitation of Mounsey. 
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and finances, Saigd and his men, armed with antiquated matchlocks and 
the trusty two swords of the samurai, provided terrible resistance to the 
national army.*? The staggering government casualties, about one fourth 
of the effectives committed in battle, stood grim witness to the mettle 
of the warriors of Satsuma. 

Saigd’s samurai quickly exposed the inadequacies and defects of the 
“modern” army which had been created with such effort and cost. As the 
offensive force, desirous of localizing the rebellion in the south, the 
government had to strain to the utmost its resources of fighting men. Not 
only was the entire peacetime force of 32,000 men hurled into the bloody 
fray, but almost the entire reserve of more than 10,000 men had to be 
committed. At a loss for further reserves to help hammer down the 
formidable rebels the government found it necessary to send to the battle- 
fields thousands of armed policemen,’ militia from Hokkaido,®* marines 
from the fleet, and youthful cadets hurriedly withdrawn from the military 
schools. Moreover, in order to cope with the Satsuma samurai, whose keen 
swords were used to great advantage and with deadly effect in close-in 
fighting with the regular troops, the government hastily recruited samurai 
from other parts of Japan.® In all, the government by dint of the greatest 
exertions was able to put into the field about 65,000 men, as opposed to 
Saigd who mustered 40,000 but never more than 20,000 at any given time. 


5 Although it is true that the samurai of Satsuma especially continued to retain for long 
the conservative feudal outlook of pre-Restoration Japan, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
Satsuma had a proper respect for Western industrial and military technology. In the intro- 
duction of factories, arsenals, and foundries into Tokugawa Japan Satsuma had actually been 
a pioneer. During the early years of the Restoration an arsenal was located in Kagoshima and 
after the outbreak of the rebellion Saigd’s agents attempted to purchase modern Western 
weapons in France. They were, however, forestalled in this respect by the vigilance of the 
central government. For this last episode see Yosaburo Takekoshi, Prince Saionji (Kyoto, 
1933), 86. 

Itagaki of Tosa and his followers, unremitting foes of the government leaders since the 
break with Okubo in 1873, took advantage of the government’s difficulties during the Sa- 
tsuma Rebellion to criticize its military policy. “Yet we see [they said], on the occasion of a 
rebellion breaking out in Kiushiu, the Imperial army finds itself very hard pressed in the en- 
gagements in Higo. Not only the whole of the regular army and reserves have to be sent down, 
but finding they cannot suppress the insurrection, police forces are armed and despatched to 
the seat of war....Now, police were not intended to be used as soldiers in the field” (W. Mc- 
Laren (ed.), Japanese government documents, Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 42, 
no. 1 (1914), 468. Although this summarizes well the difficulties of the central government in 
coping with the rebels, the observation on the function of the Japanese police force was in- 
correct. In many respects the police of the early Meiji period were an adjunct of the army. 
Organized as a semimilitary group and drawing much of the force from the samurai class, they 
were similar in many respects to the French gendarmerie and the Italian carabinieri. 

% NHS, 209. 
Tt has been reported that the astute Saigd ordered his swordmen to slash the enemy about 
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In addition to its numerical superiority the central government enjoyed 
many other advantages which counted heavily in determining the outcome 
of the rebellion. The government troops were equipped in large part 
with the most modern weapons and instruments of war, their rifles and 
artillery especially wreaking havoc among Saigo’s men before hand-to-hand 
combat set in. From the outset of the rebellion the government had com- 
mand of the seas and was thus able to transport men and supplies with 
no interference, to conduct amphibious operations which constantly dis- 
rupted Saigd’s plans, and to provide supporting gunfire from warships 
in actions near the coast. It had at its disposal a telegraph system which 
enabled it to keep posted on military developments and to co-ordinate its 
widespread activities and operations. Last but not least, the government 
had available the financial, material, and human resources of the greater 
part of the nation. The central government, it seems much more likely 
then, was able to smash Saigo and his Satsuma clansmen, not so much be- 
cause of the superiority of the peasant conscript soldier as because of the 
superiority of numbers, equipment, and resources. 

The Satsuma rebellion represented the last formidable internal threat 
by armed force to the security of the newly established Restoration govern- 
ment. Henceforth the Meiji leaders were able, without fear of desperate 
and fanatical opposition, to proceed with their plans and projects for the 
modification of the national polity. Of comfort and assurance was the 
likely prospect that what the great Saigd himself had attempted and 
failed, no one else would be rash enough to try. 


CONCLUSION 


The imperial army of early Meiji Japan may be deemed as having 
been an effective fighting force only when it is judged in relation to its 
counterrevolutionary function. In this respect it was, as history will attest, 
a complete success. Judged by any other objective standards the military 
establishment of the Restoration government had serious limitations which 
were strikingly revealed by the actual performance of the army in the 
field. That misfortune did not attend the new government was not so 
much due to the strength of its military system as to the weakness of the 
forces against which it was pitted. 





the legs rather than kill them. By this strategem the enemy would be deprived temporarily 
not only of the offensive strength of the wounded but also of the soldiers needed to carry them 
off the field (A. C. Maclay, A budget of letters from Japan [New York, 1889], 296). On the 
recruitment of samurai by the central government see Nihon Chiri Gakkai, Nihon Heisei-shi 
(Tokyo, 1939), 280. 
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The great success of the Restoration government was not so much its 
creation of a fighting force which was able to prevail on the field of battle 
but rather the demilitarization of the traditional warrior class which 
represented the direst threat to the burgeoning new order. The final test 
of the national army had ended, to be sure, in triumph but the victory 
had been most costly. In September 1877, when Saig6 was lowered into 
his grave, the government saw a great part of its army destroyed, several 
of the military services on the verge of collapse, and the finances of the 
nation strained to the very bursting point. It was evident to the govern- 
ment leaders that even greater efforts than before were necessary if Japan 
were to have a “modern” army. 

On the basis of the conflict with Saigo Takamori especially, the Meiji 
government carried out a thorough reorganization of its military system 
in the immediately following years. Starting in 1878, when German in- 
fluence started to replace the French, the entire military establishment 
was gradually overhauled. Military appropriations were enormously in- 
creased, the reserves were constantly built up, and the technical services 
were painstakingly developed. From these reforms among many others 
there gradually emerged the mighty war machine which knew no defeat 
until August 1945. 





MO TI AND THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS 
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F THE DIFFERENCES in the milieus which foster distinct phi- 
losophies are kept in mind, a comparison of ideas drawn from widely 
separated eras and environments can be profitable to the student of 
political thought and institutions. Social and environmental changes, and 
even technological revolutions, have altered but have not displaced the 
fundamental and still largely unsolved problems of human adjustment. 
Many formulas considered as peculiarly modern had their counterpart in 
antiquity, and concepts regarded as typical of Western culture have fre- 
quently been encompassed in the thought of Eastern peoples. A case in 
point is offered by the utilitarian political creed, which, while most famous 
and influential in England during the nineteenth century, was partially 
anticipated in one of the philosophical schools of ancient China. Utilitari- 
anism was understandably a suitable vehicle for eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century English reformers, but it seems remarkable to find the 
principle expounded in tradition-bound China of the later Chou dynasty, 
when, as afterward, appeal to authority and reverence for the past were 
strongly embedded. Not only was a utilitarian concept vigorously and 
logically developed by the philosoher Mo Ti (approximately 468-382 B.c.), 
but his disciples constituted a flourishing school for more than a century 
after his death and were formidable competitors of the Confucianists. 
Mencius, the greatest exponent of Confucianism at the opening of the 
third century B.c., denounced as the two most dangerous heresies the ex- 
treme individualism of Yang Chu (fourth-century hedonistic anarchist) 
and the indiscriminate altruism of Mo Ti, both of which doctrines he 
regarded as tending to undermine social decorum and a proper respect 
for authority. The rivalry between Confucianists and the champions of 
Mo Ti took on the nature of a partisan conflict. On many fundamentals 
the two schools were not so utterly irreconcilable as the heat of controversy 
made it appear. Both appealed to the example of ancient sage-kings for 


*Dr. Ralph is Professor of History and Chairman of the Division of Social Studies at Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 
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justification; both accepted as a political norm a benevolent, paternalistic 
system with power and initiative descending from above, although Mo’s 
conceptions were more authoritarian and theocratic than those of the 
Confucians; both regarded politics and ethics as synonymous and believed 
that the creation of the good society would go hand in hand with the im- 
provement of the individual's moral character. They shared the common 
ground of a logical, matter-of-fact approach to human problems, in con- 
trast to the mysticism of the Taoists. Nevertheless, the Confucianists cam- 
paigned uncompromisingly against their rivals and finally won such a com- 
plete victory that Mo Ti’s influence was extinguished and his teachings 
remained almost unknown for some 2,000 years. 

Because of its failure to take effect, Mo Ti’s utilitarianism might be 
regarded as hardly more than a historical curiosity. The ideas of the 
Benthamite utilitarians brought tangible results, stimulating significant 
reforms in the fields of economics, parliamentary representation, juris- 
prudence, and popular education. By contrast, Mo Ti’s philosophy, al- 
though it secured many adherents and enthusiastic disciples for a time, 
did not leave any perceptible mark upon the social or political structure 
of classical China. But a lost cause is not necessarily an ignoble one, and 
ideas which have been fortunate enough to prevail are not always the in- 
herently right ones. The insufficiencies of the English brand of utilitarian- 
ism, in fact, began to be discerned even before the impetus of the move- 
ment had spent itself. Although Mo Ti’s principles were rejected by his 
countrymen, while Bentham’s were largely accepted by his, a study of the 
thought of the neglected Chinese reformer may help direct attention to 
some of the weak spots in the program and assumptions of the early nine- 
teenth-century liberals. A nonconformist and independent thinker, Mo Ti 
in his speculations covered much of the same ground as that traversed by 
Western political philosophers. However, he moved in a different direction 
from the majority of them, and his surveying instruments were not the 
most familiar ones. Consequently, his pronouncements even yet have a 
challenging element of freshness. 

In modern times, especially since the Chinese revolution of 1911, there 
has been a reawakening of interest in Mo Ti not only among Chinese stu- 
dents of political institutions but also on the part of Western missionaries 
znd scholars. Westerners who have commented upon Mo Ti have been 
attracted not so much by his utilitarianism, of which some have been 
sharply critical, as by his idealism, and especially by the striking similarity 
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which his precepts bear to the ethics of Christianity.1 Some have hailed him 
as the prophet of a collectivist or socialist order.” As recently as a score of 
years ago Dr. Y. P. Mei prepared a scholarly English translation* of Mo 
Ti's ethical and political writings and thus greatly facilitated for English 
and American readers the task of evaluating the thought of the ancient 
reformer, whose tenets have been so divergently interpreted. 


2 


Those who favor psychological explanations of historical phenomena 
may see significance in the fact that Mo Ti and Bentham, founders of 
Chinese and English utilitarianism respectively, were somewhat alike in 
personality and temperament. Both men were by nature practical, 
analytical, nonmystical, and inclined toward quantitative appraisal. Both 
were apparently deficient in aesthetic sensibility. Bentham was fond of 
music but disliked poetry. Mo Ti had no use for music but embellished 
his arguments occasionally by quotations from ancient Chinese poets. 
Each might be accused of trying to make human nature fit into an in- 
flexible theoretical mold. At the same time, there were notable and funda- 
mental differences between the two reformers. Mo Ti was decidedly more 
the extrovert, and he would never have been satisfied with the rather 
sedentary existence of Bentham. He organized and instructed a group of 
disciples, appealed repeatedly to rulers to adopt his policies, devised de- 
fensive tactics to protect states threatened by aggression, and intervened 
in hot disputes, in disregard of his personal safety, in order to prevent 
the outbreak of war. Probably the most significant contrast between the 
two is that Bentham represented a successful middle-class stratum of 
society, while Mo Ti was a man of the common people, immediately aware 
of their suffering and familiar with their labors. While Bentham and his 
followers interpreted social progress largely in terms of middle-class pros- 
perity, Mo Ti was directly concerned with alleviating the burden of the 
poor. In that sense only he was a “proletarian” thinker; like Bentham — 


*See, for example, H. R. Williamson, Mo Ti, a Chinese heretic (Tsinan, 1927), especially 
11-12; L. Tomkinson, The social teachings of Meh Tse (Tokyo, 1927), 5; W. H. Long, Motze, 
China’s ancient philosopher of universal love (Peiping, n.d.), 1, 5; S. Holth, Micius, a brief 
outline of his life and ideas (Shanghai, 1935). 

* A. David, Socialisme chinois, le philosophe Meh-Ti et V’idée de Solidarité (London, 1907); 
S. Cognetti de Martiis, Un socialista cinese del v secolo av. C., Mih-Teih (Rome, 1887); E. 
Faber, The principal thoughts of the ancient Chinese socialism, tr. from the German by C. F. 
Kupfer (Shanghai, 1897). 

* Mei Yi-pao, The ethical and political works of Motse (London, 1929); hereafter cited Mei. 
His translation is based on the text of Sun I-jang (1894). 
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or even more than Bentham — he was conscious of the totality of society 
and anxious to promote its harmony. 

Like the English utilitarians, Mo Ti was little interested in the origin 
or theoretical bases of government. To Bentham the social contract and 
abstract natural rights (which had done yeoman service in the hands of 
the eighteenth-century rationalists in combating the dogmas of divine 
right and absolutism) were not only myths but a nuisance, to be brushed 
aside in order to come to grips with the problem of how government 
actually worked. Government was to be judged by its effects, specifically, 
by the degree to which it promoted human happiness. Similarly, for Mo 
Ti the state was not an end in itself but a means to an end. Bentham, 
however, started from a democratic premise and reasoned deductively 
with scientific precision; Mo Ti started from an authoritative premise and 
invested his thought with religious feeling. 

Mo Ti found no prevailing contract theory to combat, and it is very 
doubtful that he invented one, although such an interpretation has been 
given to his brief discussion of the origin of civil society. He did visualize 
a state of nature (“the jungle’), which was unquestionably Hobbesian 
rather than Lockian. Originally, he said, “the custom was ‘everybody ac- 
cording to his own idea.’ Accordingly each man had his own idea, .. . the 
more people the more different notions. . . .Everybody worked for the dis- 
advantage of the others with water, fire, and poison. . . . The disorder in the 
(human) world could be compared to that among birds and beasts.’’* To 
escape this intolerable condition and to establish order, the most virtuous 
man was chosen and crowned emperor. The process of selecting officials 
from above cont‘nued down to the lower levels: “Feeling the insufficiency 
of his capacity, the emperor chose the virtuous in the world and installed 
them as the three ministers. ... The three ministers divided the empire in- 
to feudal states and assigned them to feudal lords... . The feudal lords, in 
turn, chose the virtuous of their states and appointed them as their 
officials.”® 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and Lin Mousheng interpret Mo Ti to mean that the 
state was created by the voluntary and conscious action of the people 
collectively; the emperor, at the beginning, was elected by the people.® 


*“Identification with the superior,” Mei, 55-56. 

5 Ibid., 56. 

*Liang Ch’i-ch’ao reads the social contract into Mo Ti’s description: ‘““Motze founded his 
idea of society on the people’s will.” “Motze teaches that the state owes its being to the com- 
mon consent of the individual peoples” (History of Chinese political thought [London, 1930], 
107). Lin Mousheng is even more emphatic: “Therefore, one bright day, men gather together 
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Mei, however, believes the correct sense of the passage to be that heaven 
(t’ten) chose the emperor,’ just as the emperor chose his ministers and 
they their subordinates, and so on down to the village headmen. Mei’s 
interpretation is consistent with Mo Ti’s definition of the ruler’s con- 
stantly dependent relationship toward the divine power and with his 
definition of the purpose for the state’s existence, which is to carry out the 
will of heaven among the people of the earth. This interpretation is also 
consistent with the position of unchallenged ascendancy which the ruler 
assumes as soon as he has been instituted: “When the rulers were all in- 
stalled, the emperor issued a mandate to all the people, saying: ‘. . . What 
the superior thinks to be right all shall think to be right; what the superior 
thinks to be wrong all shall think to be wrong... .To identify one’s self 
with the superior and not to unite one’s self with the subordinates — this 
is what deserves encouragement from above and praise from below.’ ”® 

It would be strange if Mo Ti had introduced the principle of democracy 
in this one instance, to operate at the moment the state was coming into 
being, and then rejected it entirely for the future.® Political democracy 
was as foreign to his thinking as was the notion of abstract natural rights. 
Because he conceived of human welfare in terms of adherence to the 
divine plan, it was logical for him to assume the origin of the state in an 
ordinance from above; but much more important to him than the state’s 
inception was the manner in which it functioned. 


3 


In examining the purpose and operation of civil society, Mo Ti applied 
a simple pragmatic standard, namely, the degree to which it evoked useful 





and decide to elect the most virtuous and capable among them to be emperor....The people 
elect ‘three ministers’ to assist him....The people then elect governors of various territories, 
magistrates of districts, and heads of villages....Thus, by a series of popular elections, the 
entire political hierarchy is created” (Lin Mousheng, Men and ideas [New York, 1942], 95- 
96). He admits, however, that there is controversy over the meaning of the term “election.” 

7 He points out that in the Chinese text the subject of the sentence is omitted (Mei, 56, 
note), but he indicates that the last of the three parallel versions of this secticn (‘Identifica- 
tion with the superior”) in the text leaves no doubt that Mo Ti assigned the initiative to 
heaven: “Heaven wished to unify the standards in the world. The virtuous was selected and 
made emperor.” “Hence, when Heaven established the empire and located the capital and 
commissioned the sovereign, kings, lords, and dukes, and appointed secretaries, scholars, pro- 
fessors, and elders...” (Mei, 71-72 and note on 71). 

® Mei, 56. 

® Those who see the social contract theory in Mo Ti are forced to admit the existence of a 
paradox. According to Lin Mousheng: “Here a great paradox appears. What is democratically 
created turns out to be a monstrous Leviathan that claims an absolute control over the soul 
and body of every citizen” (Men and ideas, 97). Actually, Mo Ti’s ideal state is as far removed 
from Hobbes’s Leviathan as it is from a political democracy. 
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effort on the part of the citizens, leading to success in the conquest of 
nature and a maximum of productivity. His utilitarianism consisted not 
in weighing quantities of pleasure against quantities of pain, but in delin- 
eating objectives which were desirable from the standpoint of the entire 
community. Also, in contrast to the English Benthamite school, he was 
less concerned with the theoretical conditions prerequisite to social prog- 
ress than with the satisfaction of definite and basic physical needs. Still 
less did he offer the individual unlimited freedom to carry on his pursuit 
of happiness according to his own inclinations. The end of government, 
as Mo Ti conceived it, is simply to promote those natural goods which are 
the object of universal aspiration. What people want, he says, are large 
families, sufficient nourishment, and peace and orderliness in human inter- 
course. Accordingly, “All the rulers in the world desire their states to be 
wealthy, their people to be many, and their government and jurisdiction 
to be orderly.”’?° At the same time, these benefits are the blessings which a 
benevolent heaven likes to bestow.'! Having clearly and repeatedly stated 
the ends, Mo Ti devotes himself to determining the surest and most 
efficient means of obtaining them. 

The benefits which Mo Ti visualized from the systematic application 
of the principle of utility were not identical with those which the English 
utilitarians had in mind. While interested in promoting the well-being of 
society — conceived, its should be observed, almost exclusively in material 
terms — he prescribed a drastic curtailment in the standard of living of 
the privileged classes, including that of the rulers. Not only extravagance 
and luxury, but practically all ornamental embellishment should be 
pruned away, leaving a regimen which would seem to us (and seemed to 
his contemporary critics) austere and miserly. Mo Ti applied his test un- 
compromisingly to every aspect of living and recommended reform in the 
direction of Spartan simplicity. For example, he specified that the properly 
constructed house should be something midway between a pit dwelling 
and a suburban villa. It should be moisture-proof, capable of keeping out 
cold and frost, “and the walls in the palace high enough to observe the 
propriety of the sexes.” He was not demanding a return to savage prim- 
itivism; but he insisted that ‘any expenditure of money and energy that 
does not bring additional utility shall not be permitted.”!* Similarly in 

*“Exaltation of the virtuous,” Mei, 48; “Simplicity in funeral,” Mei, 123; “Anti-fatalism,” 
Mei, 182; and passim. 


“Will of heaven,” Mei, 136. 
*“Indulgence in excess,” Mei, 22; also “Economy of expenditures,” 122. 
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regard to clothing (citing, as usual, the authority of antiquity), he pre- 
scribed spun silk for winter underwear because it is light and warm, but 
coarse flax as sufficient for summer.* Although to Mo Ti’s thinking, food 
was perhaps the most important thing in the world (‘Food is what the 
sages treasured’’),'* he nevertheless insisted that eating habits should be 
based solely upon considerations of nourishment, not of pleasure.’® Utility 
is the touchstone applied to all objects of human necessity or delight, to 
buildings, clothing, armor and weapons, boats and vehicles. “What is 
merely decorative. ..should be let alone.”?® The ancient sage-kings had 
authorized the code of laws of economy: “All you artisans and workers, 
carpenters and tanners, potters and smiths, do what you can do. Stop 
when the needs of the people are satisfied.”!7 Upon being told that some. 
one had devised a flying machine which enabled its inventor to remain 
in the air for three days, the philosopher, quite unimpressed, replied that 
this accomplishment could not compare with the work of a carpenter who 
had made a simple linchpin capable of supporting a heavy load. “For, any 
achievement that is beneficial to man is to be said to be skilful, and any- 
thing not beneficial is said to be clumsy.’’!® 

Quite typical is Mo Ti’s denunciation of the traditionally elaborate and 
expensive funeral rites and the three-year period of mourning. In their 
place he prescribed a simple coffin and three pieces of shroud, a pit “not so 
deep as to strike water, and not so shallow as to allow the odour to ascend,” 
and a mound “just high enough to be identified (by the mourners). 
“There may be weeping on the way to and from the burial. But upon re- 
turning they shall engage in earning the means of livelihood. Sacrifices 
shall not be neglected in order to express one’s filial piety to parents. 
Thus the rules of Motse neglect the necessities of neither the dead nor the 
living.”’!® 

Frequently remarked as evidence of his unbending Philistinism is Mo 
Ti’s condemnation of music. The assertion of the Confucianists that music 
is pursued as an end in itself, “for music’s sake,” he pronounced as absurd 

= Mei, 25. 

14«“The seven causes of anxiety,” Mei, 21. 

1%%*“The sole purpose of securing food is to increase energy, satisfy hunger, strengthen the 
body and appease the stomach” (Mei, 25). The ancient sage-kings had commanded: “Stop 
when hunger is satiated, breathing becomes strong, limbs are strengthened and ears and eyes 
become sharp” (Mei, 120). 

* Mei, 118. 

1 [bid., 120. 


%“Tu’s question,” Mei, 256. 
#©“Simplicity in funeral,” Mei, 134; also “Economy of expenditures,” 122. 
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as it would be to allege that houses are built “for houses’ sakes.”’?° While 
admitting that musical sounds are pleasing and enjoyable, he argued that 
the time and energy consumed in manufacturing musical instruments and 
in training people to perform upon them represent a social waste. He 
regretted that the labor of those in the prime of life should be devoted 
to striking a great bell. The men had better be plowing and planting, the 
women spinning and weaving; gentlemen should be attending to the 
business of government. Therefore, because it did not contribute to man’s 
tangible material needs, however dear it might be to its devotees, music 
could be given no place in Mo Ti’s scheme of things.?4 

In spite of the rigorous austerity of his prescriptions, and in spite of the 
extreme frugality of his own personal life, Mo Ti’s philosophy was not 
basically ascetic. The China of his day was untouched by scientific or 
industrial revolutions, and it was a land where population increase, al- 
though universally regarded as desirable, probably threatened to outrun 
food supply. Furthermore, with his country harried continuously by the 
rivalry of warring states and bled by grasping feudatories, Mo Ti was 
stirred to the depths by the suffering and privation of the multitude. He 
saw contemporary rulers squandering wealth to reward the undeserving, 
while their people grew poorer and more embittered. “When many pro- 
duce but few consume,” he observed, “then there can be no bad year; 
on the contrary, when few produce but many consume then there can 
be no good year.”** The crying need, as he saw it, was to stop pampering 
the few and starving the many. And the regime which he advocated, drastic 
and parsimonious as it may appear, was certainly based upon the principle 
of greater happiness for the greater number. 

Mo Ti's persistent objectives and his method of appraisal are also evident 
in his teachings concerning international relations. Since he believed 
that the aims of all right-minded governments should be the same and all 
directed to the promotion of popular well-being, he saw no need for con- 
flict between states. On the contrary, he held that it is a prime obligation 
of the ruler to avoid strife so that the welfare of his people will not be 
jeopardized. The larger part of Mo Ti’s argument condemning aggressive 
warfare rests upon considerations of expediency. He stressed the wasteful- 
ness of war and its inefficiency as a means of securing the desired object. 
The cost of even a successful campaign, he reasoned, is hardly ever matched 

» “Kung Meng,” Mei, 237. 


= “Condemnation of music,” Mei, 175-80. 
=“The seven causes of anxiety,” Mei, 19. 
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by the value of the conquest. War not only interrupts sorely needed pro- 
ductive activities, taking men away from planting in the spring and from 
harvesting in the fall, but it is a nuisance in any season; in winter it is too 
cold, in summer too hot to make the soldier’s life anything but irksome.” 
Not an absolute or doctrinaire pacifist, Mo Ti favored the adoption of 
defensive measures by the state to enable it to frustrate aggression from 
without. Furthermore, his habit of buttressing his arguments by citing 
the example of hero-kings of antiquity, some of whom had taken the 
initiative in opening hostilities, constrained him to admit that war might 
be employed as a scourge from heaven, to chastise a wicked people or 
overthrow a corrupt government. In such cases, where the sage-kings had 
served as heaven’s purgative agents, their forceful measures were to be 
considered not as attack but as punishment.?4 However, Mo Ti was quick 
to deny to contemporary rulers the right to cloak their aggression in the 
garments of righteousness. He reminded Prince Wen of Lu Yang, who was 
preparing to attack the state of Cheng by force of arms for its wickedness, 
that heaven was fully capable of inflicting chastisement without additional 
help.”> Ultimately, in his denunciation of aggression, Mo Ti rises above a 
callous pragmatism and lets his human compassion speak out eloquently. 
If it is wrong to murder one person, he says, it is ten times as wrong to 
murder ten and one hundred times as wrong to murder one hundred.” 
Yet, while the slayer of an individual is put to death or imprisoned, “the 
murderer of many men of the neighboring states is upheld as righteous.” 
How does this differ, he asks, from calling black white, or bitter sweet??" 
Resort to force is the negation of virtue and rebellion against the com- 
mands of God. “To obey the will of Heaven is to accept righteousness as 
the standard. To oppose the will of Heaven is to accept force as the 
standard.”** The way of heaven, the great archetype, is the way of love, 
impartial and universal (chien-ai). 


4 


In pointing the way to the achievement of the good society Mo Ti dis- 
cusses both what is expected of the rulers and what is required of the 
people. The former, of course, should devote themselves energetically to 
procuring the ends already defined, that is, to promoting the public wel- 


“Condemnation of offensive war,” Mei, 101-16. 

*% Tbid., 111-13. “Will of heaven,” Mei, 159. 
*“Tu’s question,” Mei, 245. * Ibid., 139. 

* Mei, 99. 
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4 fare. Virtuous Officials, if they follow Mo Ti’s directions, will earn their 
1 | salaries. ‘When the virtuous rules the country, he starts the day early and 
> | retires late.”*® Each officer in the heirarchy by his own conduct sets an 
example for those beneath him and derives his inspiration from the one 
above him. Such is the case from the emperor — who keeps his ear, not to 
1 | the ground, but fixed heavenward* — down to the village headman. The 
qualities requisite to the local headman, who should be “the most high- 
a minded and tender-hearted man of the village,” are those appropriate 
t for all the other officials as well. In the second place, the ruler must know 
what is going on in every part of his kingdom or district, so that he can 
| act promptly to remedy need, reward merit, and punish evil. Obviously, 
a this calls for a state of alertness on the part of all the subordinates in the 
hierarchy. Therefore: ‘“‘Upon hearing good or evil [every] one shall report 
it to a superior.’’*? The ideal emperor will appear to be omniscient, but 
t only because he is able to use the eyes, ears, minds, and limbs of others to 
help his own thought and actions.** 

Finally, the ruler must remember that his sacred duty is to recognize 
and reward integrity and ability among his subjects, promoting men in 
the public service solely in accordance with these traits. This practice is 

f not for the purpose of converting virtue into a prize to be striven for. 

Its basis, in keeping with Mo Ti’s process of reasoning, is utilitarian; it is 

absolutely necessary “‘to bring about the success of the enterprise.’’** “Ex- 
altation of the virtuous is the foundation of government.”*> A government 
operating on any other principle, as most of them were, in Mo Ti’s ex- 
perience at least, was a perversion bound to result in disaster. If a ruler 
seeks a trained butcher to kill a cow and a skillful tailor to make a gar- 
ment, how foolish he is, declares Mo Ti, to employ for the business of 
governing “‘his relatives, the rich without merit, and the good-looking.”’** 
Sound administration can be secured only by putting it into the hands of 
the virtuous, and by “virtuous” is meant simply those who understand, 
and are willing to work assiduously to enhance, the commonweal. Thus, 
although Mo Ti’s conception of government is one in which the force of 
example and the weight of authority stem from above, it is also a corpora- 

*“Exaltation of the virtuous,” Mei, 37, and passim. 

*“The emperor may not make the standard at will. There is Heaven to give him the 
standard” (“Will of heaven,” Mei, 137). 

* “Identification with the superior,” Mei, 57. 

* Ibid., 56, 60, 73-76. * Tbid., 35, 36, 42, 47. 


8 Tbid., 67-68, 76-77. % Tbid., 49. 
*“Exaltation of the virtuous,” Mei, 33. 
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tion dedicated to public service and dependent for its functioning upon 
the recruiting of talents from all levels of society. 

But for a state to be successful, good administrators are not enough. 
The people, too, must do their part. To begin with, they must act upon 
the good example set by those above them and also keep their superior 
informed as to what extent his policies are being carried out. They must 
applaud the good and protest against the wrong; they must provide the 
response by which the rulers can judge the success of their efforts. Al- 
though there is no hint of the institution of democratic political machin- 
ery, Mo Ti’s ideal state is by no means an inflexible autocracy. Not only 
must the emperor remember that it is his first duty to love his people 
dearly (‘‘For the people will not obey orders except when they are ordered 
with love and held in confidence’”’),?7 but his government cannot succeed 
unless it rests upon the broad base of popular approval, for, “in com- 
munity life the condemnation. ..[and] the approval of the public is 
supreme.’’*® Yet even beyond helping to create a healthy public opinion, 
there is one more important function for the people to perform. The first 
duty of everyone, says Mo Ti, is to love every other person completely, 
impartially, and without distinction. 

The doctrine of universal love (chien-ai), which is the bedrock of his 
entire system, is not an elaborate formula to be inculcated by the con- 
stituted authorities, but a simple gospel intended to appeal directly to 
every human heart. It envisages a program which begins with the individ- 
ual, but, radiating outward, can transform society and ultimately the 
world. In citing the advantages of universal love, a lofty and seemingly 
unattainable ideal, Mo Ti does not depart one iota from his inflexibly 
utilitarian motivation. He rests his plea squarely upon the benefits which 
will accrue to the individual from adopting and acting upon the ideal. 
“If it were not useful then even I would disapprove of it,” he protests. 
“But how can there be anything that is good but not useful?’’®® His argu- 
ment is pragmatic and disarmingly simple. If a man loves all other men 
without distinction, he is helping to create a world in which he will be 
the recipient of love; thus he is providing for his own security and happi- 
ness. Conversely, if he follows the course of partiality and self-seeking, 
multiplying distinctions and increasing jealousy and suspicion, he is con- 


* “Tdentification with the superior,” Mei, 77. 

% Tbid., 66. “When the administration of the ruler answers to the desires of the people 
there will be order, otherwise there will be confusion....When rewards and punishments do 
not answer to the desires of the people, the matter has to be carefully looked into” (Ibid., 70). 

* “‘Universal love,” Mei, 89. 
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tributing to a world in which no one can feel secure.* If he chooses the way 
of impartial love, he is even rendering the highest filial duty to his own 
parents. Mo Ti did not, as Mencius and other Confucianists charged, 
repudiate the bonds of obligation to parents and kin. On the contrary, he 
insisted that only by loving others’ parents could a son procure any lasting 
assurance that his own parents would be accorded affection and respect.*1 
One’s own limited faculties, confined to narrow objectives, could accom- 
plish little; but when directed outward and joined with the efforts of 
others, they could initiate a movement — a sort of chain reaction — of un- 
limited scope and power. The bread which was cast upon the waters would 
return a much sweeter and more nourishing loaf than could be baked in 
any private oven. 

It is in this creed of all-embracing love that Mo Ti’s concepts of the role 
of government and the role of the individual attain a synthesis. It reveals 
an area in which the individual can, by his own actions, contribute effec- 
tively both to social progress and to his own larger interests. It indicates 
the surest and most efficient route by which the objectives for which the 
state exists can be reached. But universal reciprocity is more than a means 
to an end; it is an end — or, rather, the end itself. The result of its adoption 
becomes a harmonious society, bound together not by force but by ties of 
mutual affection and helpfulness, and bound to heaven by these same ties. 
Such a society bears heaven’s imprint upon it. 


5 

Mo Ti and the nineteenth-century utilitarians alike judged the state 
by the degree to which it approached tangible, specific goals. For Mo Ti 
these goals were, as already pointed out, large population, material 
abundance, and harmonious order. Bentham listed the objectives of legis- 
lators as four: subsistence, abundance, equality, and security.*? While 
there is a broad common ground here, differences in emphasis and inter- 
pretation are significant. The omission of the Benthamite ideal of equality 
from Mo Ti’s list of desiderata does not in itself, however, imply entirely 
antithetical objectives. Bentham and Mo Ti both opposed artificial and 
invidious distinctions; neither believed in the dogma of human equality. 
Bentham went so far as to point out that people cannot be equal even in 
rights. The state, he held, creates rights and confers them upon its citizens 


“ Ibid., 78-80, 83; and Mo Ti’s parable to one of his doubting disciples related in “Keng 
Chu,” Mei, 219-20. 
“ Mei, 95. 
““Principles of the civil code,” Works (Bowring ed., 1843), 1:302. 
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in order to protect them and promote their happiness, and an equality 
of rights — as between parent and child, sane and insane — would nullify 
these potential benefits at the outset.*? Equality for Bentham was an ideal 
but a distant one. He believed that it would be achieved gradually, with 
the extinction of unfair privileges and the general progress of enlighten- 
ment. The state, he said, should not try to establish it directly, although 
it should provide the opportunity for its extension by guaranteeing to all 
the secure possession of the fruits of their labor.** Mo. Ti’s ideal social 
and political system was hierarchical rather than equalitarian and assumed 
differences in rank, social prestige, and remuneration, although advance- 
ment was to be open to all and dependent upon talent and virtue. But 
in his emphasis upon drastic reform to secure adequate food, shelter, and 
clothing for all the population, Mo Ti was actually advocating a wide 
degree of equality in the enjoyment of basic necessities, not as an ultimate 
goal but as an immediate program. 

A more pronounced difference between Mo Ti and Bentham lies in the 
sphere which they respectively assigned to government. Here the contrast 
is between laissez faire and a collectivist paternalism. While the sole object 
of government, according to Bentham, was to promote happiness, he con- 
tended that individuals ought to be left “almost entirely” alone in their 
pursuit of happiness;** certainly the government should not lay its clumsy 
hands upon the delicate social fabric and attempt to force progress by com- 
pulsive measures. The Chinese philosopher, on the contrary, wanted the 
officials to initiate and carry through reforms and keep a vigorous super- 
vision over the whole community life. He does not specify exactly what 
economic reorganization the state should undertake, but he charges the 
ruler, who is the capstone of the social entity and the nexus between it 
and the celestial realm, with directing the work of each subordinate unit 
to ensure that the common good will be achieved. Apparently the family 
and other basic social institutions, including private property, would con- 


8 Tbid., 1:301-03. 

“It should also restrict undue concentration of property by, for example, placing limita- 
tions and taxes upon inheritance (ibid., 1:303-13). The law’s function was to “befriend” 
equality, but to “maintain” security (p. 302). Any direct attempt to establish equality would, 
Bentham said, endanger security (p. 303), and “when security and equality are in opposition, 
there should be no hesitation: equality should give way” (p. 311). He went so far as to assert 
that the first duty of the legislator was to maintain whatever property distribution he found 
already existing in the state, even if it embodied the institution of human slavery (which, of 
course, Bentham hoped to see gradually abolished). “The establishment of equality is a 
chimera: the only thing which can be done is to diminish inequality” (p. 311). 

* Ibid., 1:301. 
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tinue to operate; but Mo Ti takes for granted regulations which the 
Benthamites would have regarded as a shocking invasion of personal 
liberty. Mo prescribes sumptuary legislation in great detail;*® he would 
limit the ways in which the individual could spend his income, and he 
would regulate income in accordance with service rendered.** 

To a large extent, of course, the variance in defined objectives can be 
explained in terms of the marked contrasts between the civilizations of 
ancient China and early nineteenth-century Europe. The differences be- 
tween Mo Ti and Bentham illustrate emphatically how any abstract 
concept, like the principle of utility, is bound to be interpreted in relation 
to environment and social pressures and may be variously applied to 
produce results which are opposite to one another. The history of English 
utilitarianism itself shows how rapidly a philosophical viewpoint may be 
altered or abandoned when environmental conditions are in process of 
transformation and new realities are constantly forcing themselves into 
the field of attention. J. S. Mill, the climactic figure in the utilitarian 
political school, departed widely, as is well known, from several of the 
tenets of Bentham and James Mill. He became convinced that unmitigated 
individualism was not an adequate foundation for society to rest upon, 
and he was distressed by the distortion and injustice which seemed to be 
nourished by a regime of unrestricted competition — “the trampling, 
crushing, elbowing, and treading on each other’s heels, which form the 
existing type of social life.’’** In his strictures upon laissez faire, his interest 
in the inauguration of positive measures for social betterment, and his 
attempt to evoke the latent springs of altruism in human nature, he ap- 
proached the position of Mo Ti more closely than did any of the other 
English utilitarians. 

However, several of J. S. Mill’s fundamental assumptions, typical of 
liberal opinion in his day, contrast sharply with the program of the ancient 
Chinese reformer. Mill asserted that in order to effect any substantial im- 
provement in the condition of mankind, regardless of what economic 
system was operative, it would be necessary to have as two prerequisites 
(1) universal education and (2) a limitation in population.*® Mo Ti evinced 


“Indulgence in excess,” “Economy of expenditures,” “Simplicity in funeral,” Mei, chs. 6, 
20-25. 

““Tf capable, even a farmer or an artisan would be employed — commissioned with high 
rank, remunerated with liberal emoluments....Ranks should be standardized according to 
virtue, tasks assigned according to office, and rewards given according to labour spent” (Mei, 
32-33). 

“ Principles of political economy (World’s great classics ed., New York, 1899), 2:262. 
* Ibid., 1:206. 
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no interest in the former proposition and held an antithetical view toward 
the latter. It seemed axiomatic to him, as he saw China decimated by 
fratricidal war, that an increasing population would be a public blessing 
and a proof of heaven’s favor.°° The English utilitarians and classical 
economists, forced to reckon with the phenomena of unemployment and 
low wages in the face of industrial expansion, were distressed by what ap- 
peared to them to be a too rapid increase in numbers, which condemned 
the workers to irremediable poverty and rendered impossible an economy 
of abundance.*! Their hopes lay in a future era of unlimited industrial 
progress, with greater and greater returns for individual effort and with 
government receding continually into the background.®* Mo Ti’s hope lay 
in the recovery of a legendary past, free from feudal turbulence, an age 
of stability and restraint, in which the government presided wisely and 
firmly over the common welfare. 

But quite as important as the influence of differing environments are 
the contrasts between Mo Ti and the modern utilitarians in their funda- 
mental philosophies of life and society. Here there are, to be sure, certain 
similarities. Both Mo Ti and Bentham had faith in mankind and took an 
optimistic view of the possibilities of improving the social order. Both 
regarded man as an inherently rational animal, who would do right if he 
were made to understand it. Bentham, however, was a hedonist, whose 
starting point was the individual, and whose aim was to give every in- 
dividual the greatest possible freedom for the realization of his own happi- 
ness, defined in terms of a maximum of pleasure and a minimum of pain. 
He also believed that what constituted happiness for the individual would 
necessarily be for the good of society, because the community — “‘a fictiti- 
ous body” — was nothing more than the sum of its members.** Mo Ti, on 
the other hand, although deeply and continually concerned with the 
happiness of the individual, made the welfare of the community his point 


He condemned the practice of rulers of keeping large numbers of women in their 
palaces, excessive taxation, late marriages, and the “loose” habits of people generally as fac- 
tors tending to diminish the population (‘Indulgence in excess,” Mei, 27; “Economy of 
expenditures,” 118-19). 

5 Even J. S. Mill upheld the Malthusian theory of population growth in the main and 
argued that no real improvement in the condition of the laborers could be expected without 
a limitation of their numbers (Principles, 1:153-59, 188-90, 332-45; 2:261). 

*? Here, again, J. S. Mill affords something of an exception. He refused to become alarmed 
over the prospect that capital and production might eventually reach a stationary level, and 
he saw in the “stationary state” possibilities for a better distribution of wealth, cultural 
improvement, and more leisure for cultivating “the Art of Living” (ibid., 2:259-65). 

58 “Principles of morals and legislation,” Works, 1:2. 
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of departure. He turned the Benthamite utilitarian formula inside out, 
asserting that the only way in which a person could secure his own felicity 
was by applying his energies unstintingly for the benefit of his fellows. 
The only enlightened self-interest of which he could conceive was that 
which acknowledged that there could be no real gain for the individual 
save in contributing to the good of all — the realization, in other words, 
that he who would save his life must lose it. For Mo Ti the goal of com- 
munity life was not an automatic consequence of the interaction of free 
individuals, but something which must be clearly delineated and con- 
sciously striven for. To promote it he would summon every resource within 
his knowledge, not only appealing to reason but invoking the authority 
of the legendary sage-kings and the sanctions of traditional religious belief. 
His advice to rulers who would advance their people to a brighter day 
was to “lead them. . .ahead, and push them. . . from behind.”*4 


6 


In the last analysis, the most distinguishing trait in Mo Ti is his ideal- 
ism, which amounts to an unquenchable faith. He regarded fatalism, a 
concept conducive to slothful resignation, as the most unforgivable of 
heresies.®> He was convinced that man has within himself the power to 
conquer evil and build a good life in conjunction with his fellows. He 
clung to this faith in spite of its apparent refutation in the world around 
him and his mounting impatience at the failure of his contemporaries to 
act upon it. To him the rewards of virtue were so clear and certain that it 
seemed to be sheer perversity which kept people from seeking righteous- 
ness and pursuing it.5® Yet he had no illusions that the way to success would 
be easy. The lot of man, he noted, is perforce a hard one. While the 
animals can live from the bounty of nature and are aided by their inherited 
protective equipment, the conditions for man’s existence demand the ut- 
most effort. “Those who exert themselves will live. Those who do not exert 
themselves cannot live.’’>7 And so long as the majority of people, misled 
by the false standards of “the gentlemen of the world,” fail to put their 
shoulders to the wheel or even to applaud those who do, the efforts of the 


*“Tdentification with the superior,” Mei, 77. 

®“Anti-fatalism,” Mei, chs. 35-37. 

“The merchants go everywhere to do business and their gain is doubled and multiplied. 
They persist notwithstanding the difficulties...and the dangers....Now the gentlemen can sit 
down and teach righteousness. ... Their gain should be not only doubled and multiplied but 
become incalculable. Yet, they will not do it” (“Esteem for righteousness,” Mei, 228). 

“Condemnation of music,” Mei, 178. 
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few virtuous and industrious may go unrequited. To a would-be disciple 
who complained that he was no better off than before he began to study 
with Mo Ti, the philosoher administered a sharp rebuke, reminding him 
that there might be someone a hundred times as virtuous as this novice, 
who had not yet received his due.®® Of his several parables which inculcate 
the principle that the good man must hold to the truth no matter how 
desperate the odds against him, none is more striking than the anecdote 
with which Mo Ti replied to a friend who had said, in effect, ‘““What’s the 
use?” It is the story of a farmer who has ten sons, onlv one of which attends 
to the farm, while the other nine remain idle at home. “The farmer must 
work all the more vigorously....Because many eat while few work.” 
Similarly, said Mo Ti, since “none in the world practises righteousness. . . . 
you should all the more encourage me.’’*® Again, while it may be impos- 
sible for one person to put out a large fire, nevertheless it is not the one 
who adds fuel to the flames but he who fetches water to extinguish them 
who is to be commended.® Urging fidelity to the ideal, even if unattain- 
able, Mo Ti taught: ‘““Though one cannot achieve righteousness one must 
not abandon the way, just as the carpenter must not blame the line though 
he cannot saw the lumber straight.’ 

Obviously, in his zeal for sincerity and truth Mo Ti is swept beyond 
the confines of a calculating materialism; his utilitarianism gives way to 
something nobler. For him the final and irrevocable test of conduct and 
institutions is whether or not they accord with the ‘will of Heaven.” 
“The will of Heaven is like the compasses to the wheelwright and the 
square to the carpenter... . With the will of Heaven Motse will measure 
the jurisdiction and government of the lords in the empire on the one 
hand, and the doctrines and teachings of the multitudes. ..on the other. 
...Obedience to the will of Heaven is the standard of righteousness.’ 
In the light of such utterances it is not surprising that some have regarded 
Mo Ti’s system primarily as a religion. Dr. Hu Shih called him “the only 
Chinese who can be truly said to have founded a religion.’’® It is true that 
his teachings not only are suffused with moral earnestness but are cast in a 
theological mold. God (T’ien, “heaven,” but often suggestive of the 
omnipotent perscnal deity of the monotheistic faiths) is the architect of 
nature, the institutor of the social and political order, the founder of the 


5 “Kung Meng,” Mei, 239-40. “Keng Chu,” Mei, 214. 

%“Fsteem for righteousness,” Mei, 222. = “Esteem for righteousness,” Mei, 224. 

6 “Will of heaven,” Mei, 149-50. 

* Quoted by Tomkinson, The social teachings of Meh Tse, 5. The same contention is 
made by W. B. Pettus in his Introduction to Long’s Moize, 1. 
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imperial authority and perpetually above it, the final judge of man and his 
works. Out of love for the world God sends down blessings upon mankind, 
and for their wickedness visits calamities upon them.®t No one can escape 
the divine vigilance, for even in solitary caves “spirits and ghosts are 
watching.”®> The religious flavor of Mo Ti’s thought is unmistakable, 
and in this regard it stands out emphatically against the secular temper 
of the English utilitarians.® 

However, it does not follow that Mo Ti should not be considered 
as a political philosopher or that his teachings actually constituted a 
religion.*” He invented no dogma and instituted no religious ceremony, 
although he upheld the existing ones in the main and placed far more 
stress than is customary upon the spirit which underlies formal 
rites.*° Furthermore, his religious feeling, although intense and sin- 
cere, was a vehicle for a consistent and uncompromising humanism. 
The will of heaven, unassailable and absolute, was in his mind completely 
identified with the welfare of the human community. He taught that the 
entire universe had been designed for the benefit of man: “Everything is 
prepared for the good of man. Even the tip of a hair is the work of 
Heaven.”’® In his rather labored argument supporting the belief in the 
existence of spirits, it is apparent that his real motivation is the conviction 
that popular acceptance of the belief in ghosts will be conducive to moral- 
ity.” In fact, it is in his defense of the custom of offering sacrifices to the 
spirits of the departed that he manages to break away from the tether of his 
rigid utilitarianism; but when he does so he draws closer not to mysticism 
but to the enjoyment of living. For, says Mo Ti, to offer sacrifice is not 


““On the necessity of standards,” Mei, 15-16; “Identification with the superior,” 58, 62- 
63; “Will of heaven,” 139, 145. 

®“On ghosts,” Mei, 165. 

* Bentham wrote: “The will of God...as contained in the sacred writings...is a system 
which nobody ever thinks of recurring to at this time of day, for the details of political 
administration....We may be perfectly sure, indeed, that whatever is right is conformable to 
the will of God: but...it is necessary to know first whether a thing is right, in order to know 
from thence whether it be conformable to the will of God” (“Principles of morals and legis- 
lation,” Works, 1:11). 

* The fact that his professed disciples remained organized in a closely knit, quasi-religious 
fellowship for a century or more after his death is beside the point. 

®“For what the ghosts and spirits desire of man is that when in high rank and receiving 
much emolument, he give up his position in favour of the virtuous; that when possessing 
much wealth he share it with the poor. How can the ghosts and spirits merely desire tc 
snatch food and drink?” (‘‘Lu’s question,” Mei, 252). 

“Will of heaven,” Mei, 145. 

“On ghosts,” Mei, ch. 31. For example: “If it could be proclaimed to the whole country 
and to all the people [that ghosts and spirits reward virtue and punish vice] it would really 
be a source of orderliness in the country and blessing to the people” (p. 170). 
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only to bless the ghosts above (if they exist), but also to “gather a party and 
enjoy ourselves and befriend the neighbours below.’ Rather than found 
a religion, Mo Ti measured the social order and individual and collective 
conduct against a religious — that is, an objective and abiding — scale of 
values. He urged people to reach out beyond the narrow confines of self 
toward a larger and more satisfying experience; but for him eternal truth 
was rational and equated to human need. His prime dogma was the 
familiar but carelessly honored one that no one can love God who does not 
love his fellow man. 

It is odd, although illustrative of the wide separation between Mo Ti 
and the English individualistic utilitarians, that he has been regarded both 
as the founder of a religion and as a forerunner of proletarian socialism. 
Neither of these interpretations is accurate, however. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s 
characterization of Mo Ti as “a big Marx and a little Christ’? is far from 
apt. Such concepts as the class struggle, dialectic materialism, and an 
equalitarian society achieved through a revolt of the masses are all foreign 
to Mo Ti’s thought. His ideas doubtless called for revolutionary changes 
in the status quo, but he directed his appeal to rulers, and he aimed to 
preserve the hierarchical structure of society while making it an instru- 
ment of public service. 

As indicated previously, there is a measure of common ground between 
Mo Tiand J. S. Mill. Mill, exploring’ the social implications of the “‘great- 
est happiness’ principle, laid great stress upon the necessity of developing 
a sympathetic regard for others. His insistence that everyone who is able to 
should labor,** his plea for a better distribution of wealth, his eager en- 
dorsement of the associative impulse — which led him to defend labor 
unions and to become enthusiastic over co-operatives — are compatible 
with the message of the Chinese teacher. In these areas, however, partic- 
ularly in his frank approval of much of the socialists’ argument and his 
open-minded attitude toward theoretical communism,” Mill was breaking 


™ Ibid., 174. 

7 Cited by Williamson, Mo Ti, 38. 

“JT do not recognize as either just or salutary, a state of society in which there is any 
‘class’ which is not laboring; any human beings, exempt from bearing their share of the neces- 
sary labors of human life, except those unable to labor, or who have fairly earned rest by 
previous toil” (Principles, 2:265). 

™ Ibid., 1:200-08. He affirmed that if the only possible alternative choices were “between 
Communism with all its chances, and the present state of society with all its sufferings and 
injustices...all the difficulties, great or small, of Communism would be but as dust in the 
balance” (1:204-05). Again: “We are too ignorant either of what individual agency in its best 
form, or Socialism in its best form, can accomplish, to be qualified to decide which of the 
two will be the ultimate form of human society” (1:206). 
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radically with the basic assumptions of the utilitarian school. But the 
break was never complete. He retained as much of individualism as he 
could, and he remained far removed from Mo Ti in his democratic con- 
victions * and his repudiation of paternalism.7® 

Probably the most truly kindred spirits to Mo Ti were neither the Eng- 
lish utilitarians nor the Marxists, but the utopian and other pre-Marxian 
socialists. Many of them, like Mo Ti, cherished as their ideal a logically 
organized co-operative society in which each individual was motivated by 
the desire to render the utmost service to the community in accordance 
with his own peculiar talents. As Louis Blanc expressed it: “If you are 
twice as strong as your neighbor it is a proof that nature has destined you 
to bear a double burden. If your intelligence is superior, it is a sign that 
your mission is to scatter about you more light. Weakness is a creditor of 
strength; ignorance of learning. The more a man can, the more he ought; 
...Whence the axiom, From everyone according to his faculties; that 
is one’s DUTY.’’*? Compare with the above this passage from Mo Ti: “Let 
him who has strength be alert to help others, let him who has wealth 
endeavour to share it with others, let him who possesses the Tao (the way 
of nature and life) teach others persuasively. With this, the hungry will be 
fed, the cold will be clothed, the disturbed will have order. . . This is pro- 
curing abundant life.”’78 

Such a thinker and forceful personality as Mo Ti cannot be compre- 
hended by any single classification. Those who have caught his vision have 
linked his name with the immortal friends of mankind whose memory is 
independent of the circumstances of time and place. He has been called 
“a Stoic without a Stoic’s fatalism; a Spartan with pacific convictions; a 
Utilitarian with a religious mentality’; “one of the remarkable men of 
human history...in whom were blended the social passion of an Amos, 
the logical keenness of a Socrates and the practical dynamic of a St. Paul.’’®° 
His uniqueness lies in the degree to which he combined a practical, 
scientific turn of mind with a lofty idealism, a spiritual earnestness, and a 
burning love for humanity. Because he aimed at nothing less than the 
application of the noblest principles of human conduct to the entire body 
politic, his message, too little heeded in his day, has decided relevance 

 Ibid., 2:445-46. 

 Ibid., 2:268. 

™ Histoire de la révolution de 1848 (Paris, 1870), 1:147-48 (tr. from H. W. Laidler, Social- 
economic movements [New York, 1944], 62-63). 


% “FE xaltation of the virtuous,” Mei, 52. 
*® Williamson, Mo Ti, 38. © Long, Motze, 5. 
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for ours. The standards of individual behavior and the principle of social 
responsibility which he advocated are not necessarily dependent upon his 
naive authoritarian scheme of government. Our age has borne tragic 
witness to the fruits of authoritarianism; but it has also experienced the 
atomizing effects of untrammeled individualism linked to a blind faith in 
the beneficence of mechanical progress. And although we have achieved 
an expanding productive capacity beside which the puny economy of the 


Chinese philosopher seems contemptible, we have not yet been able to 
banish the most elementary forms of suffering and privation from our 
societies. Nor will we likely succeed in doing so until reverence for the 
dignity of man is made, not only a poetic expression and theological con. 
cept, but a cornerstone of our institutions as well. Until that time we can 
derive benefit — “mutual aid,” to use his term — from the thought of such 
a hardheaded and warmhearted idealist as Mo Ti. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 





SOME SOURCES FOR THE HIsTORY OF TIMOR 


From some statements made on pp. 229-30 of an article entitled “Colonial 
rivalries in Timor” in the May 1948 issue of the Quarterly, it is apparent that 
works dealing with the history of Timor are largely unknown outside Portugal 
and Holland. The writer of that article was led astray by the two Portuguese 
sources which he quotes, and difficulties of wartime communication probably 
account for the fact that he was unable to obtain access to others. The present 
note proposes to list, with brief comments, the better historical works treating 
of this little-known but interesting island. 

Apart from diffuse and unreliable Dominican mission histories, and the sober 
but brief description of Timor in vol. 3 of Francois Valentyn’s Oud en Nieuw 
Oostindien (Dordrecht, 1726), the first connected and coherent account of 
Luso-Dutch rivalry in Timor was published in Affonso de Castro’s As posses- 
ses Portuguesas na Oceania (Lisboa, 1867). Castro had been one of Portuguese 
Timor’s more successful and conscientious governors, and the lapse of nearly 
a century has not diminished the value of his book in many respects. The 
documents printed on pp. 185-295 of this work are still indispensable to the 
student of Timor’s history; and on the historical side nothing of importance 
was added until 1934. In that year, Captain A. Faria de Morais, an army 
officer stationed at Goa who had previously served in Timor, published a book 
entitled Subsidios para a historia de Timor (Bastora, India Portuguesa, 1934). 
This work covers the period 1511-1769, and by far the most valuable portion 
is the 84 pages of documents extracted from the Livros das mongées (Books of 
the monsoons) in the Goa archives, which are printed at the end of the book. 
Unfortunately, Captain Morais did not make the best use of these documents 
in his preliminary text, as can be seen inter alia from his remarks on p. 146, 
where he confuses the governor Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho (1722-25) 
with the later governor, Pedro de Mello (1729-31). His style also leaves a good 
deal to be desired. He has a fondness for discursive asides on such irrelevant 
topics as the true nature of Protestantism. There is also too much jejeune 
moralizing. 

Ten years after the appearance of this work at Goa, Faria de Morais 
published another historical study entitled Solor e Timor (Lisboa: Agencia 
Geral das Colonias, 1944), to which the same remarks apply. This work of 232 
pages is profusely, if not always very relevantly, illustrated, and is valuable for 
the further extracts from the Goa archives printed on pp. 138-232. The most 
interesting of these documents is the prolix letter of the bishop of Malacca, 
written on board ship (July 2, 1722) while bound for Macao after his expulsion 
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from Timor and Solor by the energetic governor, Antonio de Albuquerque 
Coelho. The lengthy Sarzedas document of 1811, which formed the basis of all 
historical writing on Portuguese Timor since its appearance in Castro’s pioneer 
work, is reprinted here (pp. 138-169) without the minor omissions which 
Castro had made. 

By far the best book on Timor’s history to date is the recent study of Com. 
mandante Humberto Leitao, Os Portugueses em Solor e Timor de 1515 a 1702 
(Lisboa, 1948). This author is a Portuguese naval officer, who, after serving for 
a long time in Timor, has spent the last few years in research on the relevant 
documents preserved in the Arquivo Historico Colonial at Lisbon. His 300. 
page work is well illustrated with a number of sketch-maps but, like all other 
Portuguese works on the subject, has neither an index nor a bibliography. 
These omissions apart, the work can be unreservedly recommended. Com- 
mandante Leitdo is singularly judicious in his comments and impartial in his 
views. He has used his sources with conscientious thoroughness. He does not 
digress from his main theme nor indulge in “padding,” and he has produced a 
great deal of new material. As a practical sailor, his exhaustive analysis of the 
voyage of Antonio de Abreu (1511-12) is particularly valuable and corrects or 
amplifies in some particulars the prior studies of Armando Cortesao (“O Itiner- 
ario de Abreu,” Seara nova, Nov. 1942) and the Visconde de Lagoa (Grandes e 
humildes na epopeia Portuguesa do Oriente [Lisboa, 1942] 1:73-83). He has 
a good word to say for the truculent bishop of Malacca, Friar Manoel de Santo 
Antonio, O.P., who, on the strength of his opponents’ reports, has been some- 
what too severely judged by most writers on Timor’s history, including my- 
self. He prints many useful documents for the first time and gives a list of the 
governors of Solor and Timor 1696-1768 (pp. 293-96). This list, admittedly 
incomplete in some minor details, is far more trustworthy than the ostensibly 
complete but in reality erroneous series given in Durval Pires de Lima’s 
superficial compilation O Oriente e a Africa desde a restauragéo a Pombal 
(Lisboa: Agencia Geral das Colonias, 1946). It is to be hoped that Com- 
mandante Leitao will publish another volume, covering the eighteenth century, 
at an early date. 

Apart from the foregoing books, a number of shorter historical studies on 
various aspects of Timor’s history have appeared within the last fifteen years. 
Senhor Fraz4o de Vasconcelos (in Portugal) and the present writer (in Macao) 
have published a number of essays on notable figures, such as Frei Antonio 
de Sao Jacinto, O.P., Francisco Vieira de Figueiredo, Antonio Coelho Guer- 
reir, Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho, and Pedro de Mello, who were prom- 
inent in the history of the colony during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. These works are listed in the bibliography appended to my The 
topasses of Timor (Mededeling, no. 73 of Indisch Instituut at Amsterdam, 
1947) and to chapters 11 and 14 of my Fidalgos in the Far East 1550-1770 
(Hague, 1948), so there is no point in repeating them here. 

Attention may be drawn, however, to two other works, which, although main- 
ly of ethnographical and social interest, contain a good deal of historical materi- 
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al in one way and another. There are (1) Alberta Osdério de Castro, A ilha verde e 
vermelha de Timor (The green and red island of Timor) (1943, 176 p.) and (2) 
Armando Pinto Correia, Timor de lés a lés (Timor through and through) 
(1944), both published by the Agencia Geral das Colonias at Lisbon. The latter 
is a well-illustrated work of 70 pages by a former district magistrate; it contains 
a good deal of interesting material on the native chiefs. It also describes some 
of the lesser-known areas, such as the Mundo perdido of Ossu (Viqueque), so 
named by Governor Filomeno da Camara because it reminded him of Conan 
Doyle’s Lost world. 

It may be added that the most valuable source of information for the history 
of Portuguese Timor which is available to students in Europe is the Arquivo 
Historico Colonial (Junqueira) at Lisbon, where the documents are now well 
catalogued and kept. One of its chief treasures is a large, crude, but vivid con- 
temporary colored drawing of the storming of the rebel stronghold of the 
Rocks of Cailaco in 1726, probably done by a Chinese or an Indian artist in 
the governor’s service. It would be well worth reproducing in facsimile. 

Commandante Leitaéo and Padre Artur de Sa are the chief workers in this 
field, and the latter has a monumental history of Timor in preparation. 
Meantime he has published some short studies (such as a critique of Com- 
mandante Leitao’s reconstruction of Abreu’s voyage in the Boletim da Agencia 
Geral das Colonias) which are not available to me here. 

The standard Dutch articles on the history of Timor will be found listed 
in the bibliographies appended to my Topasses and Fidalgos cited above. To 
these should be added a lengthy essay by G. P. Rouffaer entitled Waar kwamen 
de raadselachtige moeti-salah’s (aggri-kralen) in de Timor-groep oorspronkelijk 
van daan? printed on pp. 409-675 of the Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsche-Indie, deel 50 (Hague, 1898). This exhaustive study 
on the cornelian or aggri beads, so prized by the natives of Timor, seeks to 
elucidate, with a wealth of historical citations, where these originally came 
from. 

Finally I may mention that some manuscript material on Timor is to be 
found in the Ajuda Library at Lisbon, in the Mitchell Library at Sydney, and 
in the Scheepvaart Museum at Amsterdam, in addition to the more obvious 
sources, already cited, in historical archives at Lisbon and Goa. 

C. R. Boxer 
University of London 
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IMPORTANT MUSEUM ACCESSIONS IN 1948 


Edited by JouN A. PoPE 

In response to suggestions from readers and in the hope of increasing its usefulness, the 
Quarterly has decided to publish a list of important objects of Far Eastern art acquired by 
American museums. The present list is experimental in character. Letters were sent to those 
museums known to have important Far Eastern collections, and those which reported note- 
worthy accessions during 1948 are listed below. Museum accession numbers are given in 
brackets at the end of each item. Naturally this list depends upon the co-operation of the 
museums; and if the project meets with a favorable reception, it is hoped that it may become 
a regular annual feature of the Quarterly. It is also hoped that more museums will participate 
in order to provide more complete coverage. In the future it is planned to print the list 
sooner after the end of the calendar year if the material can be assembled in time. We wish 
to thank those who have co-operated in getting this experiment started, and we invite com- 
ments and suggestions which may lead to the future improvement of the list. Please send 
comments, suggestions, and future lists to Art Editor John A. Pope, Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


BosToN, MASSACHUSETTS: MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Burma 


Woop. 18th-19th century; chest for sutras; gilt relief decorations; three scroll-work bands on 
triple base. H. 4034”; W. 5974”; D. 3854”. [48.500] 


China 
Bronze. Han; lien; gilt; painted decorations inside. H. 7"/15”; W. 77/16”. [48.372] 


CALLIGRAPHY. Ch’ing; poem by Emperor Tao-kuang on gold decorated paper, dated 1824. 
H. 75”; W. 3934”. [48.291] 


CERAMICS. Ming; stem cup on high foot of Hsiian-te era; floral band, underglaze blue. H. 4”; 
W. 49/16”. [48.229] 
T’ang; horse with female rider; glazed in amber brown, green and white. H. 1614”; L. 
151/35”. [48.391] 
17th century; statue of Ananda; glazed pottery; enamels on biscuit. H. 3214”. [48.615] 
17th century; statue of Ka’syapa; glazed pottery; enamels on biscuit. H. 3214”. [48.616] 
3rd-4th century; mortuary figure of standing male in hard gray clay. H. 29*/156”; W. 10°/:.”. 


[48.1265] 

3rd—-4th century; mortuary figure of kneeling female in hard gray clay. H. 2174”; W. 127/1.”. 
[48.1266] 

$rd-4th century; mortuary figure of a horse in hard gray clay. H. 16°/:.”; L. 20°/1.”. 
[48.1267] pes 


Sung; bowl “Honan Temmoku”; brown at rim, thin streaked, blue black in center. H. 
35/16”; D. 78/15”. [48.1319] 


PAINTING. Ch’ing; album of twelve landscapes by Tao-chi (Shih-t’ao); six in ink, six in color; 
colophons, signature and seals. H. 1834”; W. 125/1.”. [48.11] 
Ch’ing; landscape in four seasons, in full color on paper, signed Shen Shih-ch’ang, seal, 
dated 1633. Scroll, 30034” x 1134”. [48.246] 
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Ch’ing; landscape, Yangtze River, ink on paper, signed Wen Ting, seal, dated 1845. Scroll, 
160"5/se” X 10/16”. [48.1089] 

Ming; “View of Lake Shih,” color on paper, by Lu Chih, two seals of the artist and nine 
other seals, encomiums at end of scroll, verses by four contemporaries, dated 1558. L. 3734”; 
H. 117/15”. [48.1245] 

Contemporary; bird on the trunk of a willow tree and two cicadas clinging to a trailing, 
slender branch; ink and faint color; bird and tree by Ch’i Pai-shih; cicadas by Wang Yiin; 
signed; two seals of each artist; dated to correspond to 1931. Hanging roll, H. 5354”; W. 
123/4,”. [48.1316] 

Contemporary; blossoming plum branch, ink and color on paper, signed, Tseng Hsien-ch’i, 
poem, seal, dated 1946. H. 2214”; W. 33°/15”. [48.1317] 


Japan 
CrraMIcs. 18th century; tray of Gennai ware, square on square splayed foot; low relief decora- 
tion of map of Japan; green glaze. H. 3"/,.”; D. 12°/1.”. [48.230] 


Drawinc. 19th century; “Day and night in the four seasons” by Hokusai; two albums of 96 
drawings in ink and slight color, dated 1819. Single sheets: 3%/1.”  5°/1.” each; double 
sheets: 3%/15” 1034” each. [48.617-48.714] 


Print. Ukiyo-é; ‘““Rocks in the river in the moon-light” by Hiroshigé; Chinese poem by Liu 
Yu-hsi; from Wa-kan roei shi series; date about 1838-40. 14"9/,.” x 915/15”. [48.228] 


ROOKLYN, NEW YORK: THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
China 


Bronze. Han; small box, tight fitting cover; a hole at each end for a cord; no decoration. 
L. 434”; H. 214”; W. 13%”. [48.71-la, b] 
Late Eastern Chou; pair of hub caps with lynch pins of crouching tigers. L. 314”. [48.71- 
2a, b and -3 a, b] 
Late Eastern Chou; small ornament in the form of a stylized owl mask. W. 254”. [48.71-4] 
Han; belt hook with high curve, geometric design inlaid with silver and turquoise. L. 9”. 
[48.71-5] 
T’ang; a pair of scissors. L. 7”. [48.71-6] 
Han; small implement with pointed end. L. 714”. [48.71-7] 


PAINTING. Southern Sung; geese in a pond; water color on silk; attributed to Wu Ping; 4 seals, 
1 inscription. Approx. H. 72”; W. 48”. [48.190] 


Japan 
Prints. Flower-like lovers under a partially-closed umbrella, 1753; signed Torii Kiyohiro hitsu 
(seal — Kiyohiro). (Louis V. Ledoux, no. 106) [48.15-1] 
Illustrations from series, “Hill of dyed color specimens of bedrooms,” ca. 1739, plate no. 1; 
Okumura Masunobu; not signed. (Ledoux, no. 196) [48.15-2] 
Landscape with dark hills in the background; plate no. 2 from a Tokaido set, ca. 1834- 
1840; signed. Ichiyisai Kuniyoshi, Shuko Dzu. (Ledoux, no. 260) [48.15-3] 
Portrait of the second Ichikawa Komazo, 1797; signed Toyokuni gwa. (Ledoux, no. 170) 
[48.154] 
Two women standing, from series “Tései yiri bijin awase,” 1782; signed Kiyonaga gwa. 
(Ledoux, no. 179) [48.15-5] 
Two girls on the veranda looking at the moon; attrib. to Suzuki Harunobu; not signed. 
(Ledoux, no. 198) [48.15-6] 
Young girl and servant drying cotton thread, ca. 1766; signed Harunobu gwa. (Ledoux, 
no. 245) [48.15-7] 
Actor with fan, standing on terrace; signed Shunsho. (Ledoux) [48.15-8] 
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Cherry-blossom time, people picknicking at Gatenyama; signed Hiroshige fude. (Ledoux) 
[48.15-9] 

Nakamura Gentaré, ca. 1713; attrib. to Torii Kiyonobu I; not signed. (Ledoux) [48.15-10] 
Mariko Mabutsu Cha-ya; Utagawa Hiroshige; not signed. [48.123-1] 

Along the shore of Yenoshima; right panel of a triptych, ca. 1789; signed Utamaro. 
[48.123-3] 

Nihonbashi, 1842; signed Hiroshige gwa. [48.123-4] 

Numatsu, no date; signed Hiroshige gwa. [48.123-5] 


Korea 


Bronze. Koryo; four spoons and two chopsticks. (F) Longest spoon L. 12”; (E) Shortest spoon 
L. 1014”; (C, D) Chopsticks L. 934”. [48.71-8 a-f] 


Tibet 


Bronze. Seated figure of Amitayus; illustrated pl. xv, fig. d. opposite p. 32 The Gods of 
northern Buddhism by Alice Getty. H. 53%”. [48.10-7] 


WoobEN MOULDS. Set of eight moulds for sacrificial cakes used in the ceremony of the “Sacrifice 
to the whole assembly of Rare Ones.” L. 1134”. [48.10-6] 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS: FOGG MUSEUM OF ART 


Japan 
ScutpturE. Ashikaga; halo for a Buddhist figure; polychrome, wood. H. 55”. [48.43] 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
China 


PAINTING. Ming; landscape entitled “Autumn mountains”; ink on gold-flecked paper; by Wen 
Cheng-ming, signature, inscription, and 13 seals on painting, 4 ¢t’i-pa on scroll. H. 1214"; 
L. 4714”. [48.103] 


CINCINNATI, OHIO: CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM 


China 


Bronze. Shang; vessel of the type chia; inscription of one character inside bowl. H. 11”. 
[1948.74] 
Shang; vessel of the type i; inscription of one character inside base. H. 1114”. [1948.75] 
Shang; vessel of the type ku; inscription of two characters inside base. H. 1174”. [1948.77] 
Shang; vessel of the type kuang. H. 9”. [1948.78] 
Chou; vessel of the type yii; inscription of two characters inside base. H. 714”. [1948.73] 
Late Chou; bell of the type chung. H. 17”. [1948.76] 


PAINTING. Sung; the “Dream of Ssu-ma Yu,” by Liu Yuan; on silk. H. 1114”; L. 29” [1948.79] 
Yiian; “Doves and pear blossoms,” by Ch’ien Hsuan; ink and color on paper. H. 12”; L. 
3814”. [1948.80] 

Yuian; “Bamboos,” by Ku An; ink on paper. H. 4414”; W. 13”. [1948.81] 

Yuan; portraits of four scholars; on paper. H. 1114”; L. 3014”. [1948.82] 

Yiian; landscape, by Ma Wan; ink on paper. H. 2314”; W. 1214”. [1948.83] 

Ming; “Fishing,” by Chou Ch’en; ink and slight color on paper. H. 45”; W. 1934”. 
[1948.84] 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
China 


Ceramics. Sung; Tz’u-chou vase; gray stoneware; peony decoration. H. 1174”. Gift of William 
G. Mather. [48.119] 
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Sung; Chien-yao bowl; black stoneware; black glaze with brown hare’s fur markings. H. 
334”; D. 7”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.206] 

Yiian; Tz’u-chou bowl; fish and leaf decoration; base and circle in bottom inside unglazed. 
H. 67/35”; D. 1034”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.207] 

Ming; white porcelain oil bottle; colorless crackled glaze; bevel ground on foot. H. 234”. 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.208] 

Yiian; Tz’u-chou lamp in shape of bowl; spout and two loops on shoulder; fish and petal 
decoration. H. 214”; D. 5”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.209] 

Yiian; Tz’u-chou bowl; buff-gray stoneware; base and circle in bottom unglazed; bird 
decoration. H. 6°/;.”; D. 11”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.210] 

Yiian; Tz’u-chou jar; white slip painted with brown prunus sprays; buff-gray stoneware. 
H. 434”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.211] 

Han; hard reddish pottery; two masks and false ring handles; animals, birds, mounted 
archers appliqued in band at shoulder; green glaze. H. 1714”. Purchase from the J. H. 
Wade Fund. [48.212] 

Yiian; Tz’u-chou jar; gray stoneware; black glaze with flying birds painted in rust-brown 
lustre. H. 1214”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.213] 

Han; hill jar; hard reddish pottery; on three feet representing seated bears holding cubs; 
greenish brown glaze except underneath; two masks and false ring handles, mountains, 
animals, and birds appliqued; cover missing. H. 1014”; D. 1034”. Purchase from the J. H. 
Wade Fund. [48.214] 

Yiian; Tz’u-chou jar; buff-gray stoneware; outside covered with white slip; dragon, phoenix, 
and flowers in brown. H. 11”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.215] 

Yiian; Tz’u-chou jar; buff-gray stoneware; base unglazed; design of woman and leaves. 
H. 9*°/,.”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.216] 

T’ang. pale pink jar; brown glaze on upper half. H. 1014”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade 
Fund. [48.217] 

Yiian; Tz’u-chou jar; buff-gray stoneware; brown opaque glaze; band of foliate scrolls in 
pale blue and yellow. H. 1414”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.218] 

Sung; Tz’u-chou teapot; buff gray stoneware; base unglazed; carved floral decoration. H. 
674”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.219] 

Sung; Ju ware (or Korean) teapot; gray procelain; lion spout; carved lotus leaves and petals 
on body; birds, lozenges on handle; pale green celadon glaze. H. 734”. Purchase from the 
J. H. Wade Fund. [48.220] 

T’ang; pale pink pottery; leaf green glaze; four-petaled blossoms. H. 754”. Purchase from 
the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.221] 

Sung; Tz’u-chou stem-cup; stoneware with white slip; plum branch and reeds in brown slip 
under glaze. H. 434”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.222] 

Sung; Tz’u-chou vase; buff-gray stoneware; russet-colored peony decoration. H. 1674”. Pur- 
chase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.223] 

Sung; Tz'u-chou jar; gray stoneware; three horizontal bands — carved petals, foliate scrolls, 
undecorated. H. 1034”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.224] 

Yiian; Tz’u-chou jar; buff-gray stoneware; upper shoulder incised with wide band of foliate 
patterns in triangles. H. 1334”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.224] 

Sung; Tz’u-chou vase; buff-gray stoneware; incised decoration of pheonixes, leaves, scrolls 
inlaid with cream-white slip. H. 1614”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.226] 
Yiian; Tz’u-chou pillow; buff-gray stoneware; cochant tiger; stripes in brown under pale 
brown glaze. H. 1214”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.227] 

T’ang; covered tripod jar; hard buff pottery; base and inside cover unglazed. H. 554” with 
cover. [48.228] 

T’ang; whitish pottery; sow with litter; outside glazed greenish-white. H. 714”. Purchase 
from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.229] 

Sung; Tz’u-chou bowl; buff-gray stoneware; white slip on rim; black slip on body; foot 
bare. H. 174”; D. 4"°/,.”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.230] 
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PAINTING. Ming; “Ten thousand li of the Yangtze”; two colophons at end; seals at end: Tai 
Chin and Wen Chin. H. 1314”; L. 38’ 514”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [48.140] 


Japan 

PAINTING. Tokugawa; Tosa school; pair of six-fold screens; scenes from Tale of Genji; gold 
leaf background. H. 5’ 734”; W. 12’2” each. Gift of William G. Mather. [48.124; 48.125] 
Tokugawa; Kano school; pair of six-fold screens; landscape with birds; gold leaf back- 
ground. H. 5’ 534”; W. 12’ 1” each. Gift of William G. Mather. [48.126; 48.127] 
Momoyama period; Kano school; pair of six-fold screens; birds, flowers, trees, mountains in 
colors; gold wash; Signature of Eitoku, authenticated by Hogen. Eishin, with seal. H. 
35’ 734”; W. 11’9” each. Gift of William G. Mather. [48.128; 48.129] 
Tokugawa; Tosa school; landscape, background of gold leaf. H. 5’ 914”; W. 6’. Gift of Wil- 


liam G. Mather. [48.130] 


Java 
ScutptureE. IX Century, Prambanam; high relief in volcanic stone; Padmapani and two at- 
tendants. H. 26”. Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. [48.459] 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS 


China 
JavE. Sung; bowl of tui type, gray-green; lion head loop handles, triple band of incised spiral 
design around central zone. 1” foot ring. H. 314”; D. of mouth 454” (without handles), 
[607.1] 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART 


China 
Furniture. Ming, 17th century (?); stool of huang-hua-li wood, barrel-shaped with 4 scroll feet, 
top with circular inset of pink marble. H. 20”; D. 1954”. [48-32] 


Lacquer. Late Chou; box with lid; black and red lacquer with gilt bronze rims. H. 8'°/,,”; D. 
81%”. Bottom, H. 514”. Top, H. 414”. [48-36/1] 
Late Chou; box with lid; black and red lacquer. Lid, H. 37/1”; D. 814”. Box bottom, D. 
75/,.”. Top H. 354”; D. 734”. Lid and box assembled, H. 4°/:.”. [48-36/2] 
Late Chou; cup, black and red lacquer. H. 314”; W. 714”; L. 934”. [48-36/3] 
Late Chou; cup; black and red lacquer. H. 37/15”; L. 934”; W. 79/16”. [48-36/4] 
Late Chou; cup; black and red lacquer. H. 25/.”; L. 67/16”; W. 5°/1e”. [48-36/5] 
Late Chou; cup; black and red lacquer. H. 25/35”; L. 6/16”; W. 5°/16”. [48-36/6] 


PainTING. Southern Sung; “Portraits of ten Taoist dignitaries,” by Wang Li-yung (fl. 1100- 
1163); handscroll in colour on silk. H. 1754”; L. 12’ 814”. Ten Taoist patriarchs separated by 
passages of biographical material attributed to Sung Kao-tsung; 77 seals and colophon by 
Hsiang Mo-lin (1525-90); former Imperial collection. [48-17] 

Southern Sung; “Five dragons,” attributed to Ch’en Jung, fl. 1250; handscroll in ink on 
paper. H. 1314”; L. 2314”. [48-15] 

Yiian; “Bamboo,” signature and seal of Li K’an, active about 1245-1320; handscroll in ink 
on paper; colophons by Chao Meng-fu (1254-1322) dated in accordance with 1308 and 
Yiian Ming-shan (d. 1321) dated in accordance with 1309; 57 seals. L. 779”; W. 1434”. Colo- 
phons: L. 181”; W. 1434”. Recorded. [48-16] 

Yiian; “Whiling away the summer,” attributed to Liu Kuan-tao, active around 1339; por- 
trait of a Chinese scholar attended by two ladies and surrounded by scrolls, porcelains, and 
antiquities; ink and colour on silk; signature of the artist (?); 4 colophons and 16 seals; 
recorded; handscroll. L. 28”; W. 12”. [48-5] 

Late Ming, early Ch’ing; “Mountain landscape” by Kung Hsien, active about 1656-1682; 
handscroll in ink on paper; landscape with mountains and lakes and waterfalls. Former 
collection of Lo Chen-yii (1866-1940). 3 seals. L. 31°10”. W. 1014”. [48-44] 
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Potrery. T’ang; polo pony with lady rider. Terracotta, with traces of paint. Horse originally 
white. (1) L. 1274”, H. 10”, W. 514”; (2) L. 1314”, H. 11”, W. 5”; (3) L. 14”, H. 10”, W. 
6Y,”; (4) L. 124”, H. 10”, W. 614”. [48-31/1-4] 


Japan 
DRAWING. 18th century; boating scene, preparatory drawing for wood block print; six figures 
in a boat; ink on paper. L. 177/15”; H. 11*/15”. [48-38] 
OBERLIN, OHIO: ALLEN MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM 
China 


Bronze. Shang; vessel of the type chio; inscription of two characters inside lip. H. 954”; W. 
634”. [48.290] 
T'ang; standing figure of a lion; gilt. H. 714”; L. 714”. [48.289] 


Ceramics. Six Dynasties; female tomb figurine. H. 1114”; W. 214”. [48.202] 
T’ang; glazed figure of a horse and rider. H. 1314”; L. 15”. [48.305] 


ScutpTuRE. Northern Wei; seated Bodhisattva from Lung-men; dark gray limestone. H. 2314”; 
W. 1314”. [48.288] 
Indochina 


ScuLpTuRE. Khmer; 12th century; dancing Apsaras carved in relief; browish sandstone. H. 
2514"; W. 2014”. [48.287] 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
China 
Ceramics. Ming; basin (p’en), blue and white; six character mark of the Chia-ching period in 
blue under base. H. 414” D. 19°/3_”. [48-92-1] 


TextiLes. Ch’ing; late 19th century; mandarin coat (chin-fu) of a prince of the first rank; 
plain silk gauze, embroidered. [48-23-1] 
Ch'ing; late 19th century; robe (t’ung-kua); plain silk twill embroidered. [48-33-1] 
Ch’ing; late 19th century; theatrical coat; embroidered satin. [48-68-1] 
Ch’ing; late 18th century; three pieces of k’o-ssu. [48-93-1, 2, 3] 


Japan 
Prints. Tokugawa; 18 books illustrated with woodcuts by Hokusai and others. [48-48-1 to 18] 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI: CITY ART MUSEUM 
China 


Bronze. Middle Chou; vessel of the type hu with cover; H. 2114”. [281.48] 
Han; Ordos; figure of a deer. H. 47/,,”. [280.48] 


ScutpturE. Northern Wei; relief carving of a Bodhisattva from Lung-men. H. 1974”. [29.48] 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: SEATILE ART MUSEUM 
China 


Bronze. Shang; vessel of the type kuei; inscription: five characters, Hsi tzu sun fu i. H. 514"; 
diam. top 814”. [ch 6.63] 
Late Chou; gilt bronze finial, openwork animal design. Over-all H. 234”; base 254” x 254”. 
[ch 6.56] 
Late Chou; woman suckling a dragon. H. 634”. [ch 11.15] 

Han; mirror, sundial type (TLV). Diam. 6*/,.”. [ch 6.61] 
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Tai Ho; dated 485 A.D.; gilt bronze image, Padmapani. H. 914”. [ch 11.16] 
T’ang; probably 8th century; gilt bronze altar piece, Amida trinity. H. 12”; W. 77/15”. [ch 
11.17] 


Ceramics. Shang; vessel decorated with incised geometric lines; round; gray clay; two-handled, 
H. 7”. [ch 20.6] 
Wei; relief; two dancing female figures; square plaque of coarse gray clay covered with 
thin coating of white, now tan, high relief against sunken ground. H. 12534”; W. 1214”. 
[ch 21.3] 
Sung; reclining baby of Tz’u-chou-yao; covered with cream slip details of folds, bows, and 
floral spray painted in black covered with clear gauze. Over-all L. 914”. [ch 24.5] 
Sung; vase of Tz’u-chou-yao; gray porcelaneous ware covered with white slip, decorated 
with flowers and babies covered with clear transparent glaze. H. 35”; diam. top 1014”. 
[ch 26.4] 
Northern Sung; bowl of Ting-yao; incised decoration, foliated, curving sides, inside deco- 
rated with spray of lotus, white body, transparent glaze showing cream in thicker spots. H. 
254”; diam. top 8"5/,.”. [ch 26.7] 
Ming; tulip-shaped bow]; decorated inside and outside in under-glaze blue, outside 3 goats; 
bottom marked with double ring enclosing 6 characters: Ta-Ming Chia-ching nien-chih, 
H. 414”. [ch 26.5} 
Ming; pilgrim bottle; underglaze blue, double gourd shape with two loop handles; rim 
marked with characters: Ta-Ming Hsiian-te nien-chih. H. 1114”. [ch 26.6] 
K’ang-hsi; famille verte enamel decoration, wide flaring bowl; brilliant blue, mauve, green, 


red, and yellow. D. 8°/:.”; H. 274”. [ch 27.5] 


Lacquer. Late Chou; oval ear cup; lacquer on wood, decoration in red and blue; said to be 
from Ch’ang-sha. H. 23%”; L. 654”. [ch 8.4] 


PAINTING. Middle Sung; buffalo and boy in landscape; style associated with Li T’ang; oblate 
fan shaped painting on silk, three undecipherable seals. 10” x 1114”. [ch 32.19] 


ScuLpturE. Early Six Dynasties; black stone chimera head, an architectural sculpture. H. 
1314”; W. 12”; L. 2114”. [ch 11.7] 
Ming; 15th century; pair of marble “lion dogs,” formerly temple guardians. Over-all H. 
66”. [ch 11.8A..B] 


Japan 
Lacquer. 14th century; box with cover, Hirami-kiye decoration with three flower insets. H. 
114”; 2°/.” square. [J 8.4] 
ScuLPTuRE. 9th century; wooden statue of Bishamon-ten; some original color on gesso ground. 
H. 4814”. [J 11.3] 


PAINTING. Fujiwara, ca. 1150 A.v.; sutra, Mydho-rengé-ky6, with end paper showing Amida 
Buddha and attendants; dark blue paper decorated in silver and gold; painting: H. 9°/,."; 
W. 7”. [J 32.10] 

Kamakura, ca. 1200 a.D.; section of Jigoku Zéshi; watercolor on paper; narrative scroll. H. 
1014”; W. 1034”. [J 32.11] 

Dated June 1278 in Koan roll at Kitano Shrine, Kyoto; scene (Departure for Tsukushi) from 
Kitano Tenjin Engi; mounted as a kakemono; watercolor on paper. H. 12”; W. 2034”. 
[J 32.8] 

Kamakura, ca. 1300 A.D.; section of Hénen Shénin Gydjo Ezu; watercolor on paper; mounted 
as a kakemono. H. 16”; W. 2314”. [J 32.13] 

Kamakura, ca. 1320 a.p.; section of Hénen Shénin Gydjo Ezu; watercolor on paper; mounted 
as a kakemono. H. 1214”; W. 1534”. [J 32.14] 
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Kamakura, ca. 1320 a.v.; “The poet Mibu-no-Tadamine”; album leaf mounted as a kake- 
mono; watercolor and ink on tan paper; inscription of 3 poems. H. 1114”; W. 914”. [J 32.9] 
Kamakura; battle scene, section of Heiji monogatari; makimono section mounted as a kake- 
mono; color on paper. H. 14”; W. 1714”. [J 32.12] 

Muromachi; Suiboku school; pair monochrome kakemono: Winter, Summer; ink on paper 
with seal of Soami. H. 3934”; W. 1414”. [J 32 So 12.1A.B] 

First half, 18th century; pair of kakemono; figures in watercolor on tan silk; square red 
seal of Shun Goku (1680-1763). H. 3234”; W. 1534”. [J 32 Sh 96.1A.B] 

1728-1796; Hirotaka, Keishi; pair of kakemono; strong watercolor on paper. Sumiyoshi 
branch of Tosa school. H. 43”; W. 1614”. [J32 H618.1A.B] 

Nanga school; Buncho (1764-1840); kakemono triptych: Confucius and 2 landscapes; paint- 
ings in color on silk. H. 4614”; W. 1614”. [J32 B8833.1A..C] 


TOLEDO, OHIO: THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


China 
CrraMics. Han; pottery jar, green glaze, silvery iridescence; H. 1114”. [48.10] 
Ming; baluster jar, three-color ware, floral designs in relief; upper neck missing. H. 14”. 
[48.9] 


Giass. Chou; 8 beads of translucent dark blue, pale green and bright blue-green glass inlaid 
with stratified glass “eye” motifs in blue, white, yellow, and orange. D. 3%” to 1”. [48.79 to 
48.86] 

Han; miniature water-buffalo carved from translucent pale green glass. L. 1°/,,.”. [48.89] 
Han; miniature animal carved from translucent pale green glass. L. 114”. [48.90] 

Han (?); bracelet of cloudy, gray-white glass; ivorylike incrustation. D. 3°/,,”. [48.91] 
Ch’ing; scepter, carved from transparent opalescent glass; corrupted dragon forms, charac- 
ter for “long life,” fungus motif. L. 1434”. [48.88] 

Ch’ing; bell-shaped bottle of transparent deep blue glass; incised four-character Ch’ien- 
lung mark. H. 8”. [48.72] 

Ch’ing; bottle, colorless transparent glass, longevity symbols carved in blue glass overlay. 
H. 374”. [48.92] 

Ch’ing; 3 cups, transparent opalescent glass. H. 114”. [48.93 to 48.95] 

Republic; ring, green and white translucent glass imitating jade. D. 7°/,,.”. [48.218] 
Unassigned date; ovoid vessel; blown glass, transparent, colorless; carved inscription around 
shoulder. H. 1034”. [48.87] 


Japan 
Book Arts. Tokugawa; 4 books illustrated by Bumpo and Hokusai. [48.96 to 48.99] 


Lacquer. Ashikaga, Tokugawa, Restoration; 90 lacquered inro, boxes, combs. [48.100 to 
48.157; 48.186 to 48.217] 


NETSUKE. Tokugawa; 28 netsuke of ivory and wood. [48.158 to 48.185] 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: FREER GALLERY OF ART 
China 
Bronze. Shang; vessel of the type hu: H. 15”; W. 10/15”. [48.1] 
Late Chou; a quadruped of Li-yii type. H. 474”; L. 87/19”. [48.24] 
Late Chou; garment hook inlaid with silver and gold. L. 8"/,.”. [48.26] 
Late Chou; garment hook inlaid with turquoise and gold. L. 8°/,.”. [48.27] 


Ceramics. T’ang; tomb figurines, a man and a woman seated and feeding chickens; buff clay 
with colored pigments. H. 1014” and 5*°/;,_”. [48.6-7] 

Ming; bottle-shaped vase with high foot, annular loops and loose rings; design faintly 
incised in creamy paste under glaze. H. 7°/1.”; D. 334”. [48.2] 
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Ivory. T’ang; statuettes of Avalokitesvara, Maitreya, and Bhaisajyaguru; surfaces aged dark 
brown. H. 334”. [48.3-5] 


Jave. Late Chou; fiat ring of the type yiian; translucent gray nephrite decomposed to opaque 
cream color in places; whorl marks in low relief. D. 474”. [48.12] 
Late Chou; garment hook of pale nephrite almost entirely decomposed to opaque cream 
color; designs incised and in low relief. L. 5*/,,”. [48.13] 


Mars _e. Shang; handle-like fragment carved with monster masks in low and high relief. H. 
35/16”; W. 1*/15”. [48.23] 


PAINTING. Sung; portrait of Wang Huan; ink and color on silk; album leaf with inscription 
and two seals. H. 1514”; W. 1234”. [48.10] 
Sung; portrait of Feng P’ing; ink and color on silk; album leaf with inscription and three 
seals. H. 1534”; W. 1274”. [48.11] 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS: WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
China 


ScutpTurE. T’ang (or earlier); figure of a crouching ram; stone. H. 3014”; L. 4814” [1948.34] 
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NEWS OF THE PROFESSION* 


Prepared by WILMA FAIRBANK 


All of the following material was received prior to July 20, 1949. 





THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION 


FEA Annual Meeting, 1950. The University of Michigan has extended a 
formal invitation to the FEA to hold its second annual meeting at Ann Arbor 
next April. The meeting is scheduled for Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
April 12, 13, and 14. All reservations should go direct to the Michigan Union, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, which is making plans to house visiting members. The 
university will give a complimentary luncheon to members attending. 

Professor Arthur F. Wright of the Department of History, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California, is Chairman of the Program Committee to arrange 
the scholarly sessions of the meeting. Members wishing to have papers con- 
sidered for presentation at the meeting should write to him. Local arrange- 
ments at Ann Arbor will be handled by Professor Mischa Titiev of the De- 
partment of Anthropology, University of Michigan. 


Amendment of By-Law 19. A proposal made by the directors to amend by- 
law 19 of the FEA constitution was passed by the membership in a mail vote 
by 174 to 5. As a result, the annual subscription rate for the Far Eastern 
quarterly and the Far Eastern bibliography will henceforth be $6.00 for both 
members and nonmember (institutional) subscribers. 


Joint Policy Committee, FEA-ACLS. The Committee on Far Eastern Studies 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, meeting in Chicago, May 28-30, 
received a draft report of the Joint Policy Committee established by the FEA 
and the ACLS last December. The draft report was the result of two meetings 
of the committee at which proposals for the stimulation and direction of Far 
Eastern studies in the United States were discussed. The report was augmented 
by appendices incorporating special reports of subcommittees set up to study 
problems and needs in the matter of regional conferences and institutes, publica- 
tions, and instructional materials. The FEA directors have received copies 
of the reports and are studying their implementation. 


Applications for Positions. The FEA secretary has received a mounting num- 
ber of applications for positions in the Far Eastern teaching field. Many Chinese 
scholars have sent in inquiries concerning positions in the United States, and 
a number of European scholars who formerly taught in Japan and students 

* Members are requested to send news of interest regarding developments in Far Eastern 


studies at institutions or by individuals to Mrs. Wilma Fairbank, 41 Winthrop St., Cambridge 
38, Mass. for insertion in this section of the Quarterly. 
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from Far Eastern countries who are more or less stranded in the United State; 
seek employment. Any suggestions concerning these applications will be wel. 
comed by the secretary in the hope that FEA members may be able to assist in 
finding employment for the valuable technical and scholarly competence of 
these specialists from less fortunate areas. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


An East-West Philosophers’ Conference was held at the University of Hawaii 
from June 2 to July 29, 1949 at the invitation of President Gregg M. Sinclair 
and under the sponsorship of the Rockefeller Foundation, the MclInerny 
Foundation, and the Watamull Foundation. The program inciuded, among 
others, the following papers: C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar (New Delhi), “The 
philosophical foundations of the legal and political structure of Indian cul- 
ture”; D. T. Suzuki (Otani University), “Reason and intuition in Buddhist 
philosophy”; E. R. Hughes (Oxford University, emeritus), “Epistemological 
methods in Chinese philosophy”; D. M. Datta (Patna University); “Epistemo- 
logical methods in Indian philosophy”; E. A. Burtt (Cornell University), “Basic 
problems of method in harmonizing Eastern and Western philosophy”; W. T. 
Chan (Dartmouth), “Metaphysical theories in Chinese philosophy”; G. P. 
Malalasekera (University of Ceylon), “Some aspects of reality as taught by 
Theravada (Hinayana) Buddhism”; Shinsho Hanayama (Tokyo University), 
“Buddhism of the One Great Vehicle (Mahayana)”; Swami Mikhilananda 
(Remakrishna-Vivekananda Center), “The nature of Brahman in the Upani- 
shads’; John Wild (Harvard), “Certain basic concepts of Western realism and 
their relation to Oriental thought”; W. H. Sheldon (Yale), “Main contrasts be- 
tween Eastern and Western philosophy”; Y. P. Mei (Yenching University), 
“The basis of social, ethical and spiritual values in Chinese philosophy”; 
F. S. C. Northrop (Yale), “The theory of types and the verification of ethical 
theories”; Charles Morris (University of Chicago), “Comparative strength of 
life ideals in Eastern and Western philosophy.” 

The conference sessions were intergrated with courses in the regular summer 
session of the university and represent a further realization of the long-continued 
interest in the subject on the part of President Sinclair and others there. 


Sinology in Paris. The recent deaths of the three great French Sinologists, 
Pelliot, Maspero, and Granet, left important vacancies in the principal French 
institutions which have led the Western world in Chinese studies. Professor 
Paul Demiéville has been appointed to the Collége de France, replacing 
Maspero. He was previously Professor at the Ecole des Langues Orientales. In 
his new position he is lecturing on Chuang Tzu and on Chinese Buddhism. 
He is continuing his editorship of the Hodbdgirin. Professor Robert des 
Rotours, for many years a private scholar specializing in the institutional 
history of China, chiefly in the T’ang period, has been made Director of the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises succeeding Granet. Pelliot’s chair at the 
Collége de France has been assigned to another discipline. 
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Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship. Through the interest and generosity 
of the late Louise Wallace Hackney a sum of money from her estate has been 
bequeathed to the American Oriental Society for the establishment of a 
scholarship to be called the Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship. 

This scholarship, according to the terms of Miss Hackney’s generous bequest, 
is to be used for “‘the study of Chinese art, with special relation to painting” 
and for “the translation into English of works upon said subject.” It is further 
stated that the scholarship “shall be given to individuals alone who are citizens 
of the United States.” The scholarship is not open to scholars of recognized 
standing but “shall be given to either men or women who show aptitude or 
promise in the said field of learning.” It is contemplated that as soon as the 
income will permit, a scholarship may be given at appropriate intervals under 
the following conditions: 

1, Candidacy is limited to graduate students who have successfully com- 
pleted at least the third year of Chinese language study at a recognized univer- 
sity and have appropriate knowledge of Chinese history and of the history of 
art. 

2. The scholarship tenure will be devoted primarily to research on actual 
paintings, necessitating the acquisition of competence in reading and translat- 
ing colophons and seals thereon and the use of various Chinese source ma- 
terials; consequently it shall be spent in a museum where both paintings and 
adequate language guidance are available. 

3. Renewals of appointment are possible, though not considered usual. In 
case of a renewal another program suitable to the needs of the case may be 
approved by the Committee. 

4. Applications should be addressed to the Chairman of the Committee, 
Archibald G. Wenley, Director, Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington 25, D.C. They should include a complete statement of qualifica- 
tions of the candidate, a small, recent photograph, and reference to at least 
three sponsors who should be recognized scholars in the fields of Chinese 
language and culture. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The Australian National University, Canberra, Australia is etsablishing a 
School of Pacific Studies as a center for advanced research on problems of this 
area. Raymond Firth, Professor of Anthropology at the London School of 
Economics, is serving as advisor to the university to aid in the establishment 
and development of the school. 

The National University, Australia’s newest institution of higher education, 
was founded in 1946 under an act of the Commonwealth Parliament, which 
made a statutory grant of £ 325,000 for annual running expenses. The Univer- 
sity will be in the first instance purely a graduate institution with emphasis on 
research. Seminars will be held but no lecture courses. Work will be centered 
in four main schools: medical sciences, physical sciences, social sciences, and 
Pacific studies. 
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Dr. Douglas B. Copland, formerly Professor of Economics at Melbourne 
University and, from 1946 to 1948 Australian Ambassador to China, has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of the university. In the late spring of 1949 he 
traveled to Britain and the United States to visit universities and interview 
educators in connection with planning for the university. Some staff appoint. 
ments have already been made; others will be announced over the next two 
years. While buildings, libraries, and other facilities are being made ready in 
Canberra (the target for starting full operations there is early 1952), staff mem. 
bers and about 45 scholars who have been selected will proceed with graduate 
study abroad or in other Australian universities. 

The School of Pacific Studies will be organized under a director, with various 
departments, including anthropology, modern history, demography, geography 
and resources, political science and government (with special reference to 
dependent peoples), international relations of the Pacific area, and linguistics 
as an aid to the study of social structures (formal Oriental linguistic studies 
will be developed in the School of Oriental Languages at the University of 
Sydney). Each department will have a professor or reader at its head and one 
or more permanent fellows doing research and providing guidance for younger 
scholars. In addition to regular candidates working for their doctorates, a 
limited number of outstanding postdoctoral scholars will be given junior 
(5-year) and senior (3-year) fellowships for research at the school. 

Material for the library of the school is now being assembled at Melbourne 
under the supervision of the university librarian. The school expects to collect 
important materials in Far Eastern as well as Western languages. The collec. 
tions will avoid duplication of the Australian National (Parliamentary) Library 
in Canberra, and the latter’s collection of publications on the Pacific area will 
be available to the School. 


The College of Chinese Studies, Peiping, China. The Communist occupation 
of Peiping has caused the suspension of the College of Chinese Studies, com- 
monly known as the “Language School.” The college had been reopened - 
following the war interval of 1941-45 — in March 1947. Grounds and buildings 
were rehabilitated, even to the restoration of the once-famed lawns and flower 
beds. With the reopening came certain changes. The founder, Dr. William B. 
Pettus, who had been president of the college since 1915, retired, and his place 
was taken by Henry C. Fenn, who was drawn from the intensive language 
program of Yale University. The new language program and methods closely 
followed those developed in the United States during the war in the process 
of preparing personnel of the armed forces for service in the Far East. An all- 
time record of 215 students was reached in the autumn of 1947, and this roll 
was made up of no less than fifteen different nationalities, including eleven 
Indian students sent by the government of India. In addition to the language 
program, cultural lecture courses in Chinese history, philosophy, and art 
were given through the generous co-operation of scholars from the staffs of 
Yenching University, the Catholic University, and other institutions. In the 
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course of two years and a half, over 400 students attended for periods of one 
to six semesters. Summer sessions each year specialized in “refresher courses” 
for advanced students who could not attend during the year. 

The Communist successes in Manchuria during the fall of 1948 kept the 
college — both staff and students—in a state of uncertainty, making study 
dificult. When warnings began to come from the consular authorities in 
November, the student body gradually melted away. Classes were continued to 
mid-January to enable the handful of students who remained to complete the 
semester's work. Since there was constant danger that irresponsible refugee 
groups might occupy the premises forcibly, it was thought wiser to turn over 
the use of the hostel and recitation buildings to two refugee middle schools 
from Paoting. This was done, and 500 students occupied the premises from 
mid-December to March when they were sent home by the new regime. Since 
that time the main buildings have housed a Communist indoctrination school 
which “grants a degree after six months of study.” It is reported that this school 
is maintaining order and keeping up the grounds and buildings. A foreign 
representative of the College of Chinese Studies and two missionary families 
still live in two of the faculty residences. 

Efforts were made before leaving to have the fine library of the college taken 
over by the National Peiping Library but without success. It was left as it stood 
and under lock. So far it seems to have remained undisturbed. 

The regular foreign staff — Mr. Fenn, Mr. Tewksbury, and Mr. Mulder — are 
all now in New Haven, Connecticut, connected with the Institute of Far 
Eastern Languages of Yale University. Many students who would normally be 
studying in Peiping are also at the institute. The College of Chinese Studies 
hopes eventually to return to Peiping, but can set no time for resumption of 
work there. The first problem is obtaining permission from the new regime to 
return and carry on such work. The second and perhaps greater problem is 
to discover whether an adequate body of students can and will go to Peiping 
to study. While it is reported that life goes on in Peiping with a high degree 
of normality, travel and the transmission of funds are rigidly limited. 


The Page School of International Relations, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland, has increasingly specialized along two lines since the end 
of the war: the Inner Asian frontier regions between China, Russia, India, 
Pakistan, and Afghanistan, and the problem of nationalism throughout Asia. 

As a subject of “area and language” specialization, the Inner Asian area, 
defined as a group of countries and well-defined regions which have no outlet 
to the sea, is in fact an “inter-area area,” since it requires at a bare minimum the 
ability to draw on materials published in two of the adjoining major areas, 
China and Russia. 

In support of its Inner Asian work the Page School received in 1947-48 a 
Carnegie Corporation grant of $12,000 for a study of Sinkiang province. The 
study was carried out with the important aid of materials from the Hoover 
Institute and Library at Stanford and of visiting scholars, notably Professor 
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Karl H. Menges of Columbia and Dr. Thomas Wiener, then of Columbia and ali 
now of Duke University. The results are to be published in Sinkiang: pivot of Fel 
Asia in February 1950. alsi 
In 1948-49 the focus of interest was shifted from Sinkiang to Mongolia. In Lia 
co-operation with the language programs of the ACLS and the Foreign Service I 
Institute of the Department of State, two highly qualified young Mongols ac. Ch 
cepted an invitation to come to America. They are Mr. Peter Urgungge Onon, Ma 
a Butkha-Daghor Mongol, and Mr. John Gombojab Hangin of the Taibis Jot 
Banner of the Chahar Mongols. Both, in addition to having an excellent Mongo] Fra 
education, are well qualified in both Chinese and Japanese. Subsequently, th- Da 
university also invited the Dilowa-Hutukhtu, formerly of Naribanchin Sume, to 
who has been an exile from Outer Mongolia since 1931. sity 
Dr. William M. Austin was appointed to head the language program, in nat 
which the first student was Miss Ruth F. Bean of the Foreign Service Staff of Lat 
the Department of State. As a result of the first year’s work, a book will be ( 
ready for publication in 1949-50 in the ACLS language series, and Dr. Austin De 
will offer an intensive Mongol course in 1949-50. Parallel to the language anc 
work, Mr. Lattimore directed seminar work in area studies, and undertook a “Ei 
program of translation of materials in history and political science. Mr 
Continuity of the work was assured by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation nat 
of $75,000 for three years, beginning in 1949-50. Under the new program, a wit 
social anthropologist will be appointed to guide the work on economic, social, der 
and family structure and to take part in the research on nationalism and inter. anc 
national relations. Professor Francis W. Cleaves of Harvard will act as con. of 
sultant. Co-operation with other universities will be considered an essential of oth 
the program. Mr. Catesby Jones, recently of the University of Maryland, has 
been granted a fellowship under the project for comparative study of Arab I 
and Mongol nomadism, and the university has added to the program by grant Ori 
ing a fellowship to Mr. H. H. Vreeland, III recently of Yale, for study of the coll 
Mongol economic system and social structure. A summer translation program son 
was carried on by the Dilowa-Hutukhtu, Mr. Onon, and Mr. Lattimore. Sou 
In the work on nationalism in Asia, Dr. John De Francis is continuing his 50, 
long-term research on theories of the nation and state in China. Mr. George 250 
McT. Kahin, after spending a year in Indonesia on an SSRC fellowship, is Cer 
returning to the Page School in 1949-50 as a fellow and lecturer. as 
Graduate students are working on a variety of subjects including the develop- cat 
ment of the French colonial empire, the development of the Russian and later ! 
Soviet Far East, and American-Chinese relations as seen from the Chinese Am 
side. nea 
Recent publications by faculty members relating to the Far East include Bu 
Chih-yi Chang’s “Settlement possibilities in Sinkiang,” Geographical review, Bul 
39 (Jan. 1949), 57-75; Nobutaka Ike’s “Birth control in Japan,” Far Eastern for 
survey, Oct. 6, 1948, and “Development of Japanese capitalism,” Pacific affairs, gift 
June 1949; Owen Lattimore’s The situation in Asia (Boston: Little, Brown and pris 
Co., 1949); and John De Francis’ “Missionary contribution to Chinese nation- 7 
XUM 
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alism,” Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Jan.— 
Feb., 1949, and “China in ferment” in The story of our times. De Francis was 
also a collaborator with Wittfogel and Feng on The history of Chinese society: 
Liao (907-1125) (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1949). 

Forthcoming publications include Nationalism and language reform in 
China by John De Francis (Princeton University Press). He has also translated 
Ma Hung-t’ien’s Chinese agent in Mongolia, which is to be published by The 
Johns Hopkins University Press. Owen Lattimore, with the assistance of De 
Francis, Eleanor Lattimore, Chih-yi Chang, Chen Han-seng, Karl H. Menges, 
Daniel Thorner, and Thomas Wiener, has prepared Sinkiang: pivot of Asia, 
to be published by Little, Brown and Company. The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press is also publishing Gerard M. Friters’ Outer Mongolia and its inter- 
national position, edited by Eleanor Lattimore with an introduction by Owen 
Lattimore. ‘ 

Courses and seminars in the Page School are often offered jointly with the 
Departments of History, Political Science, or the Bowman School of Geography 
and for 1949-50 will include: “China and Asia since the fall of Japan,” 
“History and international relations of Mongolia” (both one-semester courses, 
Mr. Lattimore); “History of the Far East” (Dr. De Francis); “History and inter- 
national relations of Indonesia” (Mr. Kahin); “Intensive Mongol” (Dr. Austin, 
with the assistance of Mr. Hangin); “Advanced Chinese for social science stu- 
dents” (Dr. De Francis); “Inner Asian seminar” (Mr. Lattimore, Dr. De Francis, 
and others); ‘‘Political geography seminar” (Mr. Lattimore and Dr. De Francis 
of the Page School, Dr. Penrose of the Bowman School of Geography, and 
others). 


Library of Congress. According to late information from the Division of 
Orientalia, the Chinese collection comprises 246,000 volumes, the Japanese 
collection in the neighborhood of 300,000 volumes, and the South Asia Section 
some 175,000 volumes obtained from India and the various countries of 
Southeast Asia. The Japanese collection, which previously comprised about 
50,000 catalogued books, has since the war been augmented by more than 
250,000 volumes transferred to the library from the Washington Documents 
Center. To acquire control of this great mass of uncatalogued material poses 
a serious problem for Dr. E. G. Beal and his small staff of two or three 
cataloguing assistants. 

A notable ceremony took place on June 7 when U So Nyun, the Burmese 
Ambassador to the United States, officially presented to the Library of Congress 
nearly 600 volumes of classical and modern Burmese literature, a gift of the 
Burmese people to America. The offer to make this gift resulted from a visit to 
Burma in January 1948 of Mr. Cecil Hobbs, the library’s References Librarian 
for Southeast Asia. Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, accepted the 
gift on behalf of the library, making at the same time a presentation of appro- 
priate American books to be sent to Burma. 

The Processing Department of the Library of Congress has announced that, 
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beginning July 1, 1949, it is prepared to reproduce, by photo offset, catalogue 
cards for works in the Chinese and Japanese languages now being prepared in 
the Library of Congress and in other American libraries, and to sell them on 
a set subscription basis. The library assumes no responsibility for the 
cataloguing of Oriental language collections other than its own but will re. 
produce and distribute cards submitted by co-operating libraries. Extra copies 
of the cards may be purchased if ordered by serial number; orders by author 
and title cannot be accepted. An institution desiring this service will be ex. 
pected to subscribe in advance for all cards reproduced, or for all cards pro- 
duced in one of the two languages, and should indicate at the time of subscrip- 
tion the number of sets it agrees to purchase. 


Roosevelt College, Chicago, Illinois, offers several courses on the Far East; 
Dr. Helmut Hirsch, “History of the Far East”; Dr. Rose Hum Lee, a culture 
study course, “China”; and Dr. Dale Pontius, ‘Governments of the Far East.” 


The Stanford University Library recently purchased in Formosa the Kanaseki 
collection on East Asiatic anthropology, ethnology, folklore, and cultural 
history. The collection will add some 800 titles to Stanford’s holdings in these 
fields. Dr. Bert Gerow, Assistant Professor of Anthropology, is spending the 
summer quarter doing research in the Kanaseki collection. 


PERSONNEL 


Dr. Ralph J. D. Braibanti, who recently received his doctorate in political 
science from Syracuse University, has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Political Science at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. He will offer among his 
courses a one-semester course on “Governments of Asia” and a one-semester 
course on “Far Eastern international relations.” 


Dr. Andrew J. Grad, formerly Chief of the Prefectural Branch of the Local 
Government Division S.C.A.P., Tokyo, and Visiting Fellow at Yale University, 
has been appointed Special Lecturer in Far Eastern Economics at the Asia 
Institute, New York City, during 1949-50. Dr. Grad (formerly Grajdanzev) is 
the author of Modern Korea, Korea looks ahead, and The monetary system of 
British India. His newest book, Problems of Japanese agriculture, will be 
published this year by the Institute of Pacific Relations. Dr. Grad is offering 
three courses at the Asia Institute: “Economic geography of the Far East,” 
“Post-war Japan,” and “Foreign trade and investments in Eastern Asia.” 


Nobutaka Ike, for the past few years a member of the staff of the Page School 
of International Relations, Johns Hopkins University, has been made Curator 
of the Japanese Collection at the Hoover Institute and Library, Stanford 
University, and a member of its research staff; he will do a country study of 


Japan. 
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Sidney M. Kaplan has been appointed Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Art and Director of the Gallery at Mills College, California. He has three 
courses scheduled for 1949-50 —a survey of Oriental art, a history of Indian 
and Japanese art, and a history of China. In 1950-51, he will give a course in 
Chinese art. Mr. Kaplan spent the past academic year at the University of 
Michigan as instructor in Oriental art. He is working on his dissertation for 
a Harvard doctorate on Chinese art of the Warring States period with special 
emphasis on bronzes. 


Paul Kattenburg, who recently received his Ph.D. from Yale with a disserta- 
tion on the “Indonesian case in world politics, 1945-8,” left for Indonesia in 
September for a year’s study. 


Dr. Kazuo Kawai, formerly at U.C.L.A. and in recent years editor of the 
Nippon times will offer courses in modern Japanese history at Stanford during 
the academic year 1949-50. 


Professor Raymond Kennedy of Yale University left in May for Indonesia 
where he will spend the academic year 1949-50 in anthropological research. 


George Kerr, Formosa specialist, who since 1947 has been in the Far Eastern 
Department of the University of Washington, Seattle, teaching Japanese in- 
tellectual history, spent the summer doing research on Formosa as a member 
of the research staff of the Hoover Institute. During the autumn and winter 
quarters of 1949-50 he will be a lecturer in the Stanford History Department, 
giving courses in Japanese history. During the spring term he will resume his 
Formosa research at the Hoover Institute. 


Dr. Olga Lang, author of Chinese family and society, is giving a full-year 
course on the “History of Russia,” with special reference to Asiatic aspects, at 
the Asia Institute, New York City. 


Miss Prudence R. Myer, Instructor in Art History at Mills College, California, 
was one of 27 successful candidates for fellowship awards by the American 
Association of University Women in the spring of 1949. She will use her grant 
to study Oriental art and Chinese paintings at Harvard. 


Mary A. Nourse of 3802 Jocelyn St., Washington 5, D.C., published in 
August, Ferment in the Far East: a historical interpretation (Bobbs-Merrill 
Company). Miss Nourse was formerly Assistant Professor of History, with 
special emphasis on the Far East, at the University of Wyoming. 


Dr. Victor Purcell, British specialist on Southeast Asia, has recently been 
appointed Lecturer in Far Eastern History at the University of Cambridge, 
England. He was formerly associated with the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations and has during the past year been doing research under the 
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auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs (Chatham House) and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. Under these auspices he has already pub- 
lished The Chinese in Malaya (Oxford University Press, 1948 [out of print]), 
has in press The Chinese in Southeast Asia, covering Burma, Siam, Indochina, 
Malaya, British Borneo, Indonesia, and the Philippines, and is preparing “A 
political and economic survey of Southeast Asia.” 


Lucian M. Pye began in September a one-year appointment at Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, as Instructor in Political Science. He is giving 
two courses on Chinese and Japanese history and institutional development. 
Mr. Pye is a candidate for a Ph.D. at Yale in the field of modern Chinese 
political science. 


Millard B. Rogers, Assistant Professor of Far Eastern Art a: Stanford Univer. 
sity, traveled with his wife in China and India during the 1948-49 academic 
year. They were among the few Westerners who have been able to visit the 
Tun-huang caves since the end of the war. The Stanford Museum and Art 
Gallery, with which he is associated, has recently added to its collections of 
Far Eastern art an early Shang ting with a black inlay and a large painted 
pottery hu of the Former Han period, as well as other potteries, early porcelains, 
bronzes and jades. The gallery has on exhibition thirty-five pieces of ancient 
Chinese jade, primarily Shang and Chou examples, which are on indefinite 
loan. 


Dr. Frederick Spiegelberg, Assistant Professor of Indian Civilization at Stan. 
ford, returned to his university in June after six months in India, during which 
he did research in Indian philosophy at Benares University, visited various 
Asrams, and studied in a Tibetan lamasery near Ladak. 


Dr. Teng Ssu-yu has been appointed Visiting Lecturer at Harvard for the 
academic year 1949-50 to handle seminar instruction, with special emphasis on 
bibliography, in the China Regional Studies Program. He will also be engaged 
in a research project to select and prepare for publication documentation of 
modern Chinese history. This project is jointly sponsored by Harvard and the 
International Research Program of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Dr. Teng 
has been at the University of Chicago since 1941 and has been Assistant Pro- 
fessor since 1943, teaching Chinese history and language. He is the author of 
Conversational Chinese (1947), Chang Hsi and the treaty of Nanking (1944), 
and coauthor of Newspaper Chinese (1943), all published by the University 
of Chicago Press. 


James Waters has been appointed Acting Assistant Professor of Japanese at 
Stanford for 1949-50 to teach advanced Japanese language and Japanese 
literature. He completed his thesis for the Ph.D. at Harvard this summer on 
the topic “Japanese fiction in the 15th and 16th centuries (A study of the 
Otogi-zéshi).” 
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Mr. Henry Wei taught Far Eastern courses in the History Department of the 
University of Texas, Austin, during the absence of William R. Braisted on 
leave to complete his degree at Chicago during 1948-49. He gave courses in 
“Chinese history and culture,” “Western relations with the Far East 1834-95,” 
Far Eastern government and politics,” and “Western relations with the Far 
East since 1895.” In summer school he gave a course on “Russian expansion 
in the Far East,” based on his manuscript on the subject, and a “Regional 
study of the Far East.” 


Herold Wiens, Assistant Professor of Geography at Yale, taught two courses 
in the summer session at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, on 
“Chinese Civilization” and “Far Eastern Geography.” He received his Ph.D. 
in geography from Michigan with a dissertation on early trade routes through 
northwest China. 


OBITUARIES 
ee oa 


Dr. Ernst Boerschmann, well-known German scholar of Chinese architecture, 
died on April 30, 1949 at the age of 76. He was the author of Baukunst und 
landschaft in China (Berlin, 1926) and other pioneer works in this field. 


Dr. Bernard E. Read, President of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, died in Shanghai on June 13, 1949, after a long illness. Dr. 
Read, a well-known pharmacologist, had lived in China since 1909, having 
gone there originally to teach in the Union Medical College, which became 
eventually the Peking Union Medical College; since 1932 he had served at the 
Henry Lester Medical Research Institute in Shanghai, of which he was acting 
director from 1945. He did important researches in Chinese materia medica, 
translating many early Chinese medical treatises into English. Famine foods, 
listed in the Chiu huang pen ts’ao (noted by L. C. Goodrich in the Quarter- 
ly [Nov. 1947], 83) is believed to be the latest of his long series of publications 
in this field. 
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Shéwa jugo-roku-nendo Toyd-shi kenkyti bunken ruimoku WAI-AA EE 
Hire bE BCHRAA (Classified catalog of studies in Oriental history during 
1940-41). ComMPILED BY TOHO BUNKA KENKYU-JO RAPALA. Kyoto: 
Kyoto insho-kan, 1945 (Showa 20). iii, 279 p. 11. 10.00 yen. 


Published annually since 1934, this is a combined issue covering the years 
1940 and 1941, containing its customary classified list of academic articles and 
an index to authors in separate lists for Japanese ( in a,t,u,e,o order), Chinese 
(by total number of strokes in the first character), and other nationalities (in 
alphabetical order). 

Japan’s war with China is reflected by the increase, in this issue, of Japanese 
books and articles on China, by the addition of surveys of activity by Japanese 
and Chinese scholars in various fields of study (of which the following is a 
brief condensation), and a classified list of books (with description of each, and 
contents and/or list of reviews given for those considered most important). 

Japanese interest and concern regarding China reached a new high point 
about the years 1940-41, but the Japanese academic world was largely unpre- 
pared to supply sociological and economic studies of a basic nature regarding 
the Asiatic continent. Therefore, a number of items are Japanese translations 
of books on China by Occidentals and Chinese. 

In the field of general history, scholars who hitherto had been writing highly 
specialized, technical papers now wrote for more general consumption. Dr. 
Ichimura Sanjir6 published the second volume of his Téyd shit6d (History of 
the Far East) in 1940. 

In China, most academic institutions under Japanese occupation were 
closed and their publications stopped. However, the Hstieh lin, Ch’1-lu hsiieh 
pao, and Shuo-wen yiieh k’an continued to issue from Shanghai. General 
histories of China were also published, most showing an increasingly greater 
departure from traditional scholarship, with greater use of archaeological find- 
ings (in direct contrast with the trend of general histories of Japan by Japan- 
ese), and a re-examination of early writings. 

Kyoto scholars published or participated in a number of compilations on 
Chinese history, geography, and historical geography. But Japanese works on 
Chinese geography were mostly disappointing. Chinese scholars, while active 
in the field of geography, limited their studies to antiquity, and the more 
important publications were translations of works by George B. Cressey, etc. 

Of some note in historical geography was the Téy6 dokushi chizu (Historical 
atlas of the Far East) by the late Yanai Watari, revised and republished by 
Wada Kiyoshi, in January 1941. 
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The Japanese demand for descriptions of the Chinese national character 
also brought about translations of works by Pearl Buck, Lin Yutang, and 
Arthur H. Smith. 

In social studies, the summary concerns itself mostly with family relation- 
ships, a field of study stimulated by interest in Japanese family relationships. 
Two important works on this subject were published in 1940. The first, Shina 
no kazoku-sei (Family system in China) by Morohashi Tetsuji, is based on the 
author’s opinion that three things in Chinese life are least susceptible to 
change: weather, topography, and family ritual. It is a study of the origins 
of early rites and a critical study of Chinese commentaries in this field. Only 
when these fail to satisfy does the author resort to theories of his own. The 
second, Shina kodai kazoku seido kenkyu (Study of the Chinese family system 
in early times) by Kato Tsunekata is based upon the author’s hakushi disserta- 
tion. It is characterized by freshness of viewpoint, abundance of material, and 
carefully drawn conclusions. The author’s main purpose was to study the 
historical development of the family system in China. Both these works were 
well received in Japanese academic circles. Articles on this subject by Japanese 
scholars were mostly devoted to the Han period. 

Four essays of note were published by Chinese scholars: two by Hu P’o-an, 
“Ts'ung wen-tzu-hsiieh shang k’ao-chien chih Chung-kuo ku-tai fu-nii (Chinese 
women in early times as seen from the study of written characters) and “Ts’ung 
Shih-ching shang k’ao-chien Chung-kuo chih chia-t’ing” (The Chinese family 
as seen in the Shih ching); one by Feng Han-chi, “Yu Chung-kuo ch’in-shu 
ming-tz’'u shang so chien chih Chung-kuo ku-tai hun-yin chih” (Chinese 
marriage system in early times as seen from terms used for family relatives); 
and one by Li Hsiian-po, ““Chung-kuo ku-tai she-hui hsin yen ch’u-kao” (First 
draft of a new study of early Chinese society). 

The history of Buddhism in China remains too extensive a field for adequate 
handling by the few people concerned. The years 1940 and 1941 were character- 
ized by: (1) an overflow of criticism of books and essays; (2) products more 
timely than academic; (3) introductory material and reports of investigations 
taking the place of basic studies; (4) numerous linguistic and bibliographical 
studies and historical treatises, but few works on doctrine or faith; (5) sectarian 
studies devoted mostly to Zen and Jédo, and studies of Yuishiki; (6) almost 
complete lack of studies of Buddhism in modern China. The war caused a 
flood of essays on the relationship between Buddhism and the state. Of some 
note was the publication of two journals on the subject of Sino-Japanese 
Buddhist relations: the annual issue of the Nikka Bukkyé kenkyt-kat nempo 
and a special issue of the Shina Bukky6 shigaku. Students of Lamaism published 
a total of fourteen essays, none going beyond the preliminary stages. 

Takeuchi Yoshio published the most important work in the field of Chinese 
classics and thought: Rongo no kenkyi, a critical, textual study of the Analects. 

In the field of natural sciences, Hashimoto Masukichi and Noda Chury6é 
received their hakushi degrees in 1940— the former in literature, and the 
latter in science. The most prominent essays published in these two years on 
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Chinese astronomy were under the familiar by-lines of Iijima Tadao and 
Hashimoto Masukichi. The formation under the T6h6 Bunka kenkyi-jo of a 
committee to study Japanese, Chinese, and Indian astronomy was reported. 
Prominent among essays on the history of mathematics was that published by 
Fujiwara Matsusaburé, “Shina sigaku-shi no kenkya” (Study of the history of 
mathematics in China), in Toéhoku stigaku zasshi (46, no. 2; 47, nos. 1 and 2; 
48, no. 1), connecting the subject in China, Japan, and Korea. 

In quantity and range of subject matter, the years 1940 and 1941 showed little 
change in works on Chinese literary history. Subject matter remained narrow 
in scope and, with two or three exceptions, of poor quality. The most valuable 
contributions were made by the older scholars writing in the T’ung sheng yiieh 
k’an. The careful work by Kuo Shao-yii, Nan-Sung shih-hua ts’an-i pen k’ao, 
a supplement to his Sung shih-hua chi-t, is held in high respect. These are re. 
ported to be preliminary studies to a history of literary criticism in China, 
completion of which is awaited with anticipation. 

The general level of works by Japanese authors on the history of Chinese 
literature was low, with the exception of two articles by Yoshikawa KOjiré, in 
T6-A ronsé, no. 2, and in Shisd, no. 225, the former on Chinese poetry, the 
latter on Chinese fiction. He wrote the first to compensate somewhat for the 
neglect of poetry by Japanese Sinologists, particularly in regard to tone and 
rhythm. In the second article, he attempts to point out where the interest, the 
criterion upon which Chinese fiction is based, lies. His minute analyses are so 
coldly logical as to miss, at times, the emotional interest of the original texts. 
The only history of Chinese literature published during 1940-41 was a brief 
summary by Kurata Junnosuke. His emphasis on important points saves it 
from falling into the usual flatness of such summaries, but more outspoken 
comments by the author are missing. A contribution on the development of 
Yiian drama, hitherto largely unexplained, was made by Tanaka Kenji. 

In art and archaeology, attention of Orientalists was drawn to the South 
Pacific, but only to expose the lack of specialists in this area. On the other 
hand, in the history of Chinese art and archaeology, the level of works produced 
was not particularly high. 

Most of the works in the history and discussion of Chinese painting were on 
the Six Dynasties and T’ang periods. A number of studies were still concerned 
with interpreting the Li-tat ming-hua chi by Chang Yen-yiian, which, although 
translated several times into Japanese, has not yet been definitively interpreted. 

American-backed excavations in Anyang came to a stop because of the war, 
and the rich finds were largely scattered. In Korea the Japanese have been 
excavating for thirty years, but their work in Manchuria is still in its infancy. 
Eight field trips or excavations were being carried on, or started, during 1940-41 
by Japanese on the continent, and some of the results were published. However, 
the most important works produced in the field of Chinese antiquity were 
Ko-doki keitai no kéko-gaku-teki kenkyu (Archaeological study of the forms 
of early bronzes) by Umehara Sueji, and Shang-Chou i-ch’t t’ung-k’ao (Com- 
prehensive study of Shang and Chou : vessels) by Jung Keng. Both are compre- 
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hensive treatments of Chinese bronzes, the former attempting a fresh departure 
in classification, the latter an intensive study of inscriptions and research 
along bibliographical lines. 

The years 1940 and 1941 were marked not so much by the publication of 
books on bibliography as by the number of articles published in the journal 
Shoshi-gaku. 

Catalogs of private collections compiled were I-feng ts’ang shu tsai hsii-chi 
i LAFARGE (edited by the Yenching University Library from the manu- 
script left by Miu Ch’iian-sun); the private collection of Oda Shogaku; and 
the collection in Chinese of the late Professor Shinj6 (more correctly, Niki) 
Shinzo. This last was a working collection rather than one devoted to the 
accumulation of better editions. Also prominent were the publication of the 
bibliography of bibliographies section of Shina shoseki kaidai (Annotated 
bibliography of Chinese books), compiled by Nagasawa Kikuya; the second 
of the valuable indices of Japanese periodicals published by the Harvard- 
Yenching Sinological index series (Supplement no. 13, A bibliography of 
Orientological contributions in one hundred and seventy-five Japanese period- 
icals, with indices); and Kinsei Kangaku-sha chojutsu mokuroku taisei (Bibli- 
ographies of works by Japanese scholars of Chinese classics of modern times), 
compiled by Seki Giichird and Seki Yoshinao. This last work is reported to be 
more comprehensive than the Kangaku-sha denki oyobi chojutsu shtran 
(Biographies and works written by Japanese scholars of Chinese classics) com- 
piled by Ogawa Kando. 

The most important shortcoming of the present issue of this excellent bibli- 
ographical series is that shared by most classified bibliographies. It has no 
index to titles, thereby making the search for specific titles somewhat tedious. 
On the other hand, of course, such an index would almost double the size 
of the work. The issue also has another fault common to a number of modern 
Japanese bibliographies. Some European names are spelled in the Roman 
alphabet, some are left in their kana rendition. Only those gifted with clairvoy- 
ance can, at times, divine how a European name has been kana-ized, so that one 
may seek a clue to the original name from the kana version given. However, 
that we have a bibliography such as this is a contribution that cannot be over- 
looked. 

OsAMU SHIMIZU 

Columbia University 


Japanese prints of the Ledoux collection. Volume III: Bunché to Utamaro. 
New York: E. Weyhe, 1948. 


This is the third in a projected series of five volumes devoted to illustrating 
and describing the 250 extraordinary prints that make up the collection of the 
late Mr. Louis V. Ledoux. This collection is now being broken up, and parts 
of it have already gone to some of the leading museums of the country. 
Fortunately, however, the text had been completed, and this and the remaining 
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two volumes are being issued as a fitting memorial to a great collector who was 
at the same time a very rare and noble soul. 

In the words of Mr. Ledoux himself: “He into whose keeping have come for 
a time works of art that are rare and perishable, as well as lovely, is merely 
their custodian and feels it a duty not only to transmit all that he has learned 
about their meaning, but to share likewise with others, through fully adequate 
reproduction, the joy that they have brought him. In the past these prints have 
belonged to many owners; for a moment they are together, and before the 
storms of time scatter them again their loveliness should be recorded for the 
study and solace of those who care for beauty in the years that are to come,” 

This volume is in the same format as the two previous ones, The primitives 
and Harunobu and Shunshé. The size of the pages is 14 inches x 10 inches, 
and each print gets at least one full-page illustration to itself. As this page size 
allows plates 12 inches x 834 inches, the smaller prints are reproduced in their 
original dimensions, and the larger ones are only slightly reduced. Twenty of 
the reproductions are in full color and thirty-nine in black-and-white. As in 
the other volumes salient facts are given about each artist represented, and the 
prints themselves are fully and lovingly described; inscriptions are transliterated 
and where necessary translated; known reproductions of the individual prints 
and subjects are listed. 

There are eight artists represented: Bunch6, Shigemasa, Koryisai, Shunké, 
Kiyonaga, Shunché, Shunman, and Utamaro. These artists, together with 
Harunobu and Shunshé (Volume II) and Sharaku, Choki, Shunyei, Eishi, Eiri 
and Toyokuni (to be given in Volume IV), are the oustanding exponents of 
the so-called “full-color figure prints” at the time of their greatest glory, the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. In this volume there are actually fifty-six 
prints shown, as the Shunman (no. 27a-f) is the set of the “Six Tama Rivers,” 
and no. 25a-b (Shunch6) is a diptych. It should be noted that the color illustra- 
tions by Jaffe reproduce the originals with an almost incredible fidelity. 

As is well known, for many years Mr. Ledoux limited his collection toa 
total of 250 prints, and whenever he added a print of sufficient importance to 
demand inclusion one of less distinction had to be taken out, and, as he himself 
puts it, “it is the result of this slow process of sublimation that is now being 
published.” Consequently, the average quality is so high that it is a somewhat 
invidious task to single out any print for particular mention. A few, however, 
must be noted. 

Among the most unusual are the three nonfigure prints. One of these is a 
design arrangement of white chrysanthemums and rose and white pinks in a 
black jar, the design on which, like the petals of the flowers, is in deep em- 
bossing. The jar is placed on a rose-colored stand against a yellow ground, 
which cuts the print diagonally. The upper part, behind the flowers, is in the 
delicate evanescent blue of the time, still practically unaltered. This print is of 
extraordinary distinction and is probably unique. It is unsigned but attributed 
to Bunché. 

The second is a fan print by Koryisai, showing a long-tailed bird of brilliant 
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plumage — orange, purple, yellow, black, rose, and white — perched on the 
branch of a plum tree in blossom. The third, by Utamaro, is a black and 
white landscape, a snow scene on the Sumida River. As comment, one can do 
no better than to quote: ““Utamaro did not design many landscapes, but it 
would be difficult to find any print by the avowed masters of that art more 
satisfactory in its rendering of Nature or more lovely than this snow scene. 
Here Utamaro leads the mind back from Ukiyoe into the long tradition of 
earlier painting.” 

Among the nine Bunchés mention must be made of the three with umbrel- 
las. As Mr. Ledoux notes, it has been said, and not without reason, that prints 
by Bunché in which open umbrellas appear are apt to have unusual distinction 
as designs. These three present the reason to any doubter. 

The first of the four Shigemasa examples is an early “water-print” of 
unusual clarity and brilliance, signed by the artist. The others are later, and, 
as was Shigemasa’s custom, unsigned. It will be remembered that this artist, 
when he reached his maturity, is said to have remarked that as no one could 
copy his drawing, there was no necessity of affixing his signature. 

The four Koryusai include two splended fan prints, one of which has already 
been mentioned. It is perhaps unfortunate that the necessary limitations of Mr. 
Ledoux’s collection prevented him from giving examples of the so-called 
“pillar prints” and large panels in which Koryusai’s genius showed itself at its 
highest, but those given are at least good and satisfactory. 

Shunk6o is represented by two actor prints, one a particularly fine one re- 
produced in color, showing Iwai Hanshiro V as a woman in black over rose, 
standing under a snow-laden willow on a field of snow. Shunché is represented 
by one actor-print and a charming diptych of women under drooping green 
willow branches. 

Among the Kiyonaga are two of outstanding beauty, both from the series 
called by the French the “Princesses,” because all its sheets represent court 
ladies with their sumptuous robes and unbound hair. The other two are 
adequate but not outstanding. For this Mr. Ledoux apologizes most disarm- 
ingly. After explaining that he has been unable to get examples in good condi- 
tion of the subjects that he wanted most, he confesses that he does not really 
like most of the others. And he adds: ‘“‘Any authentic collection must of 
necessity reflect the idiosyncrasies of the collector and if Kiyonaga is less ade- 
quately represented in the present series of catalogues than other masters are, 
I take upon myself the burden of the blame.” 

The Tama River hexaptych is the most famous work of the artist Kubo 
Shunman, and all the sheets shown here are of the first edition. The coloring 
of these is so delicate, and the special appeal of the design so dependent on 
variations of luminous black, that adequate reproduction is impossible. Never- 
theless some idea of the beauty of these prints can be obtained, especially from 
the page which gives all six together. 

The book ends with a pyrotechnic burst of thirty-four Utamaros, the last 
eleven being mica ground, half-length portraits. Ten are reproduced in gor- 
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geous color, but the other twenty-four bear out the statement that has been go 
often made, that almost any Utamaro can be beautiful, no matter how much of 
its color may be gone. The last print, the portrait of Tomimoto Toyohina, js 
an outstanding example of the fact. Nevertheless the color does add to the 
beauty, as any reader of this book will of necessity agree. Many of these illustra. 
tions are as unforgettable as the prints themselves. It would be a pleasure to 
describe them all if space permitted, but mention must be made at least of 
Hanaogi, and O-Kita with her tea bowl, both on white mica grounds, and of 
the lady who is reading a letter against a background of pink mica. 

The text is as scholarly as in the previous volumes, and the fifteen-page 
biblicgraphy at the back will be invaluable to students. But the author was not 
only a scholar; he was a poet in his own right, and he loved and enjoyed 
these prints. It is a pity that space prevents extensive quotation, but one exam. 
ple must be given to show the individual quality of the text, which is certainly 
different from that found in most catalogues. Here, after describing a print 
which shows a courtesan reading a love poem, and after giving and discussing 
the contents of the poem, the author adds: “A catalogue should not be flippant, 
but is it wrong to hope that the lady liked the compliment and sent one of her 
small Kamuro tripping daintily off into the far suburbs with an invitation?” 

Haro_p G. HENDERSON 

Columbia University 


The Rising Sun in the Pacific. By SAMUEL Eviot Morison. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1948. xxviii, 411 p. $6.00. 


This book is a readable, reliable account of the first five months of naval 
war with Japan, months which saw the operations at Pearl Harbor, Guam, 
Wake, Balikpapan, Singapore, Java, Ceylon, and the Philippines. It covers 
the period to May 6, 1942, concluding with a hopeful note in telling the story 
of the Halsey-Doolittle raid on Tokyo, April 18, 1942. Using all sources avail: 
able, including reports by liberated war prisoners and enemy material acquired 
after the war, the historian of this first of eight volumes on the naval war against 
Japan has achieved a satisfying, valuable synthesis. He was obliged to analyze, 
interpret, and record much which continues shrouded in mist or fog by conflict- 
ing reports and legendary tales concerning those terrible months after Pearl 
Harbor. The Rising Sun in the Pacific is indeed a suitable title for this partic 
ular volume in the History of United States naval operations in World 
War II. This is the third volume of the series, the second to be published, and 
the first on the naval war with Japan. It is amply illustrated with photographs 
and charts, contains the flavor of naval language, but is not intended for the 
professional sailor. On the other hand, it will assuredly be a part of any library 
on the United States in the second world war. For those interested in sources, 
Professor Morison has evaluated his material and supplied sufficient footnote 
citations to encourage further specific study. 

The volume is divided into four parts: “Panay through Pearl,” “The 
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Philippines and near-by waters,” “Out from Pearl,” and “Defense of the Malay 
barrier.” There are twenty-one chapters, with four surveying the situation prior 
to Pearl Harbor. While these preliminary chapters are needed, they are also 
controversial and not devoid of factual error; it is the next seventeen chapters 
on naval war that naturally constitute the most important portion of this work. 
Based as they are upon a host of printed and other sources, the accounts of 
what happened between December 7, 1941, and May 6, 1942, give the reader 
a solid foundation to understand the roles played by ship and plane in time of 
war. Not the least interesting phase of such a history is the correction of 
popular myths, accepted earlier as fact because actual details could not be 
revealed or were not known. Thus, in the story of the Tokyo raid, the part 
played by the United States Navy is recorded; without Admiral Halsey’s task 
force 16, the “Doolittle raid” would not have taken place. 

Assisted by a staff of Navy men as researchers and writers, one of them going 
to Japan for six months after the war to collect material on the spot, the author 
indicates more than once a distaste for preparing this record of “The United 
States Navy in adversity” and allows the reader to surmise with what joy the 
Navy’s chief historian will present the later volumes on the turning of the 
tide in the Pacific and the complete vanquishment of Japan as a naval power. 
As to responsibility on the American side for Pearl Harbor, he leaves this to 
others, remarking that forty volumes have been published by the Congressional 
investigation on this subject. 

A book of this nature is replete with drama and thrilling episodes deserving 
of quotation. However, the reader will find his time well spent tracing the 
record from Pearl Harbor to Corregidor. The story of the U.S.S. Houston is 
undoubtedly one of the finest in American naval history, but there were so 
many deeds of courage and daring during those five months of valiant defiance 
of superior forces that no one interested in sea power should miss this book. 
Those who today are concerned with the question of war or peace in the Pacific 
will find much here of value in throwing light on historic lessons not meant 
to be forgotten. 

JouN GILBERT REID 

Washington, D.C. 


Frontier land systems in southernmost China: a comparative study of agrarian 
problems and social organization among the Pat Yi people of Yunnan and 
the Kamba people of Sikang. By CHEN HAN-sENG. New York: International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. vi, 156 p. $2.00. 


There are two schools of thought concerning the manner in which so-called 
“backward” peoples should be treated. One school advocates, so far as possible, 
leaving such peoples their ancient customs. This, whatever the motives, has 
been the policy of the Dutch in the East Indies. The other school of thought 
advocates “‘civilizing” aboriginal populations and preparing them for a place 
in the present-day industrialized world. This second philosophy is stressed 
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by Chen Han-seng in his scholarly book on the Pai Yi and Kamba peoples of 
China. The author unquestionably is correct in his point of view, especially 
so far as the Kamba are concerned, yet the reader should not generalize too 
widely from these special cases. Many customs of these tribes, even the feudalism 
and corvée of the Kamba, may have been of great benefit in their proper time 
and place (as they still are in parts of native Africa); it is the retention of these 
institutions when the need for them is past and the people are surrounded by a 
money economy, and not the institutions themselves, which works the damage, 
In the cases under discussion in this book the Chinese conquerors, for entirely 
selfish motives, have fostered the maintenance of a primitive economy in this 
case of both the Pai Yi and the Kamba. 

Frontier land systems is a product of what was originally planned to be a 
much-needed comprehensive investigation of non-Chinese communities in 
southern and southwestern China. The scientific public will indeed be grateful 
that opportunity was given for investigation of the Pai Yi and the Kamba. 
The project was started in 1940 and then written up in Chinese. The present 
translation, barring a very few typographical errors, is excellent. Because of 
the remoteness of the area, maps of the region should have been included, 
charts of the intricate political systems would have aided the reader, and 
photographs, if available, would have been of great interest. 

The Pai Yi and the Kamba are two very distinct peoples. The Pai Yi live in 
Yunnan and are of Siamese nationality, while the Kamba border Tibet and 
are of Tibetan origin; both, however, are minority Mongolian subraces living 
in China’s southwestern borderland, and both are dominated by the Chinese 
external feudal regime. The Pai Yi around the city of Cheli in southermost 
Yunnan were the object of study. This city is the capital of Shih Shong Baan 
Naa, in the Yi language, “the twelve lands.” In south Yunnan the Chinese, 
because of health conditions, must live above 4,000 feet and are therefore 
partially isolated from the natives in the valleys. The latter likewise are remote 
from modern means of communication and are comparatively unmolested. Be- 
cause of these facts a money economy in the lowlands is a recent development. 
Like most Thai the natives are Buddhistic. The village forms the center of their 
social and political life, and, in the words of the author, they may be described 
as “proto-feudal.” 

Two-thirds of the Tibetan-speaking peoples of Asia live outside Tibet in 
southwest China. Here their population numbers about three million. All 
Tibetans have a common written language and a common religion, Lamaism. 
Both in Tibet and in China a portion of the population are nomadic herdsmen 
and a portion agriculturists; racially the two portions are identical. The 
author studied the most isolated section of Tibetan China, the province of 
Sikang. Here he labeled the agricultural people “early feudalistic.” The most 
striking characteristic of the agricultural Kamba of Sikang is their dire and 
ever-increasing poverty. In spite of the fact that great areas of cultivatable 
land lie idle, 48 per cent of the landholders have insufficient soil to give them a 
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minimum of required food. Poverty is on the increase, and even tea, formerly 
a main part of the peasant’s diet, is now a luxury. While celibacy usually is 
rare among uncivilized and half-civilized peoples, yet among the Kamba studied 
over 10 per cent of the houses had no married couples, and the population 
of the country is decreasing. The land deserted falls into the hands of the chiefs, 
the headmen, and the lamaseries, who rent it out again at high rates of labor 
rent and requisitions. 

Comparing the Pai Yi and Kamba the author draws the conclusion that: 
(1) the Pai Yi people are protofeudal, those of Sikang early feudal; (2) class 
differentiation is more developed among the latter; (3) commerce, and with it 
usury, is developed by the lamas and chiefs in Sikang; (4) among the Pai Yi 
there still are remnants of tribal councils and elected tribal chiefs, but in 
Sikang the oldest families form the ruling classes; (5) corvée in Cheli is based 
on family and household; in Sikang it is based entirely on land granted for 
cultivation. 

Many customs among these two peoples are of interest to the anthropologist. 
The name ‘‘Pai Yi” itself is of interest for it shows that the natives had a megalith- 
ic culture anteceding Buddhism. Paz is both a religious and social term. Stone 
or wooden Buddhas (presumably in former times simply large upright stones) 
purchased near the Burmese border are carried to the villages. After the arrival 
of one of these images in a village one to three days of religious ceremony 
takes place in the nights under full moonlight. During this celebration the 
youths and girls of this and neighboring villages make love. Those who put 
up this Pai are henceforth called “good people” and can expect a seat in heaven 
after death, and while still living have social prestige. Hence the entire people 
are called “Pai Yi.”2 

It has sometimes been assumed that polyandry, or the marriage of a woman 
with two or more husbands at the same time, is caused by excess of males 
due to female infanticide. This may be the case among the Todas of India, 
but it cannot be true among the Kamba of Sikang. Here there is no record of 
female infanticide, and because of the number of men entering lamaseries, 
there are four times as many unmarried women as men. The polyandry is of the 
fraternal variety; the eldest brother is considered the father of the children, 
the remaining brothers the “uncles.” Among the Kamba agriculturists the 
women do most of the field work, and in half the cases investigated the husband 
or husbands live in the houses of their wives. Chen Han-seng probably is wrong 
in attributing the origin of this polyandry to the desire of husbands to avoid 
excessive corvée; however, perhaps it is this desire which helps keep the custom 
functioning today. 

The book ends with a proposed program of reform for Sikang. The program 
includes private ownership of land, the abolishment of the corvée, and the 


*A more complete discussion of the Pai cults among these Thai tribes may be found in an 
article by Ju-k’ang T’ien: “Pai cults and social age in Tai tribes”, American anthropologist, 
51 (Jan.-March 1949), 46-57. 
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formation of co-operative farms to relieve small farm poverty. The author 
also recommends a locally elected democratic administration. 
Epwin M. Logg 


Berkeley, California 


The 3000 commonest Chinese terms. By RONALD HALL AND NEVILLE WHyYMant. 
London: Luzac & Company Ltd., 1948. viii, 213 p. 


This recent publication should be read by every teacher of Chinese, though 
it would be well to keep it hidden from his students until they have reached 
an advanced stage. Despite the intention of the authors to make it serve the 
needs of “the student” and “the traveller,” as a handbook for conversation, jts 
deficiencies are too great to allow such employment. The selection of terms 
provides, according to the authors’ one-page introduction, “the vocabulary 
which has been found, in practice, most necessary for daily life in China.” But 
it seems clear that the selection starts with the English language, and the 
familiar topical arrangement leads, through the “association of ideas,” which 
the authors consider “of supreme importance,” to the inclusion of many items 
that are not of the greatest usefulness. In the category “Animals, insects and 
fish,” for example, occur the following names: cat, mouse, rat, squirrel, mule, 
donkey, camel, goat, sheep, lamb, cow, pig, rabbit, hare, fox, wolf, stag, leopard, 
tiger, lion, monkey, elephant, snake, tortoise, frog, worm, ant, flea, fly, bee, 
wild duck, chicken, hen, cock, pigeon, fish, whale, shark, goldfish —a total of 
thirty-nine terms. These might all be useful at one time or another, but some 
of them certainly belong to a vocabulary of 30,000 words rather than to a 
limited one of 3,000. (Speaking personally, on the basis of twenty-five years in 
China, I can say that I do not know the difference in Chinese between mouse 
and rat, sheep and lamb, rabbit and hare, chicken and hen, nor the words for 
leopard, whale, or shark. That merely shows that my experience has been 
different. I do know the words for dog, goose, crow, sparrow, hawk, dragon, 
centipede, cicada, cricket, spider, shrimp, crab, mussel, eel, buffalo, swallow, 
oriole, magpie, pheasant, owl, lice, lizard, butterfly.) 

The terms in the present book are separated into forty categories, such as 
“Weather and climate,” “Minerals and metals,” and so on. The topical arrange- 
ment inevitably leads to an overemphasis on nouns. Other parts of speech do 
not lend themselves so easily to topical classification, and are likely to turn up, 
if at all, in strange places. In the present case, the verb to breathe is listed 
under “Rickshaws, cars and carts,” to pretend is under “Travelling by train,” 
and although there is a category “Food, cooking and cutlery,” scrambled and 
poached eggs are listed under “Animals, insects and fish.” The second volume 
of Aldrich’s Practical Chinese, which is also arranged topically, has already 
shown the difficulty of trying to guess where a somewhat abstract word is to be 
found. The present authors have introduced some very wise improvements. 
Two sections are labeled “Adjectives,” one is “Common verbs,” and the last 
section is “Odds and ends.” In addition, there is an extensive index of the 
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English words, arranged alphabetically. Unfortunately, it is not entirely com- 
plete. The heading “Q” has dropped out, and a number of words found in the 
body of the book have escaped listing. But so far as the index shows, such non- 
nouns as run, smile, purple, soft, hard, often, never, do not appear in the book. 
This is due partly to the topical approach. 

Economic use of reference material suggests that the whole book be in the 
order of the first reference operation. The dictionaries of Mathews and Fenn, 
for example, are uneconomical, because characters are first sought in an index 
by radicals at the end, and then located in a second operation. (The index 
pages, by the way, wear out much sooner than the rest.) If the radical system 
is the essential key to the finding of a character, then a dictionary should be 
totally arranged on the radical system, thus reducing two operations to one. 
As will be clear from examples given above, an alphabetic English index is 
absolutely essential to the finding of a term in the book under review, unless 
one enjoys the process of tedious guessing. That being the case, an arrangement 
of the whole material alphabetically, as in Brandt’s Spoken Chinese or Hillier’s 
English-Chinese dictionary, would effect a saving in time for the user of the 
book. 

But many persons can argue heatedly in favor of the traditional dictionary 
form used by Williams, Giles, and others, and the present authors would un- 
doubtedly defend the topical arrangement against all other considerations. Its 
value is described in the Introduction as follows: “It is, therefore, of supreme 
importance to use to the full the ‘association of ideas’ principle of study in con- 
nection with Chinese. For this purpose ‘related’ vocabularies are useful as they 
tend to demand less and less effort from the student.” “The word-lists in the 
following book may, therefore, be learned by heart in the form of set lessons. 
...” While there is some truth in this, most modern teachers of language, any 
language, would strongly question the basic assumption. The fact that the for- 
eign words for cat and elephant are “associated” in the category of animals does 
not seem to make it any easier to learn either one. In any case, the memorizing of 
word lists as such has been shown to leave the student far short of the necessary 
equipment for speaking. The plain fact is that words are learned most success- 
fully in a situation, a phrase, preferably a sentence, where the association is 
not based on logical categories but is an association with other words that com- 
monly accompany them to form meaningful utterances. Probably the best 
dictionary yet produced is the Dictionary of spoken Chinese by Fang and 
Hockett, where this principle gets full recognition. 

A note regarding the authors may be given at this point. According to the 
directory of the British Foreign Office, Mr. Hall was appointed to foreign service 
in 1919 and, except for furlough periods, has served continuously in China, 
where he is now consul-general at Canton. Previous posts included Peking, 
Nanking, Chungking, Shanghai, Foochow, and others. He has written on mili- 
tary strategy and has also written a book entitled Emincnt authorities on 
China. Dr. Whymant was Davis Scholar at Oxford, lecturer on Chinese and 
Japanese at London University, professor of Oriental literature and philosophy 
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and, later, professor of Oriental classics and mythology, both positions being in 
Tokyo. He has written a number of books including Colloquial Chinese, 4 
Mongolian grammar, Chinese coolie songs, and Ancient Oriental poetry. 

The accuracy of the Chinese terms given as equivalents for the English 
needs not be questioned. They do not, however, represent a uniform dialect. 
Some expressions derive from localized Pekingese, while others have a southern 
flavor. This is unavoidable at the present time, when the speech of the majority 
of educated Chinese shows just such a mixture. The geographical range of Mr. 
Hall’s experience in China brought him undoubtedly into contact with many 
types of speakers. The Chinese terms are given in handwritten characters, 
occupying the middle column of each page, and crowded closely together. The 
process of photographic reproduction has so reduced these that they are often 
illegible. In any case, this column would be of doubtful value for the student 
or traveler. If the user can read the characters, he must evidently have reached 
a fairly advanced stage in his study of Chinese and have passed beyond the 
need for an elementary vocabulary. The characters could, of course, serve as an 
aide-mémoire, and a person working with a native Chinese tutor could show 
him the characters for the term desired and so find out how the foreign word 
is said. 

Apart from this, the book gives very little information as to how the Chinese 
equivalents of the 3,000 commonest terms are to be spoken. This will sound 
like an incredible statement, since the compilation cannot fulfil its purpose 
without telling the user how to say these things in Chinese. But, for this re- 
viewer at least, the statement has to stand and to entail the conclusion that the 
book is almost totally useless. The reasons for this curious state of affairs should 
be clearly understood, if Westerners are to advance their science of Chinese 
studies and free themselves from absurd misconceptions of the past. There is 
a third column on each page, consisting of disjointed syllables spelled in Latin 
letters, each with a raised numeral from 1 to 4. The user is presumed to have 
learned elsewhere what these syllables represent in terms of sound, so that 
no description is provided. The authors simply state in the Introduction: “The 
romanization used is that of Wade.” A few specimen lines are here cited from 
the first ten pages: 


(1) p. 4 He did it alone (characters) t’a! 1? kot jen! tso* ti* 
(2) p. 5 (He) flew parallel to (characters) 

the ground fei? tit i? yang* kao ait 
(3) p. 6 Engage a teacher (characters) p’in' ch’ing? hsien sheng! 


(4) p. 9 Please speak louder (characters) ch’ing* nin* ta* sheng?’rh shuo! 


The syllables in column three are intended as a transliteration of the char- 
acters in column two, as these transliterations would be found in a dictionary. 
Before raising the question whether they represent Chinese speech, we may 
take note of some surprising tone-indications. In example (1) jen! should be 
jen”, if we are to conform to the Wade system. Similarly, in example (2) ai* 
should be ai’. The syllables ch’ing? and ch’ing* in examples (3) and (4) should 
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both be ch’ing’. In the last example nin‘ should be nin?. These are not cases of 
typographical error, unless the typist was extraordinarily careless. The first ten 
pages of the book contain forty-nine aberrant tones, averaging almost five to a 
page! Pages 11-20 contain 43, pages 21-30 contain 39, pages 101-10 contain 51, 
and the final pages, 178-87, contain 39. On the basis of this sampling, the 
total number of errors may be estimated at about 750! 

Some of the non-Wade tones conform to dialects of Shantung or of Southern 
Mandarin, but there is no consistency whatever. Some common variants are 
given below, with page numbers in parentheses: 


noun ending tzu1(21) tzu? (1) tzu3(1) tzu4(8) 
I wo}(26) wo3(1) wo%(1) 

he t’a1(4) t’a2(4) 

country kuo?(4) kuo%(8) 

most tsui?(16) tsui4(2) 

that na? (3) na*(1) 


The transliteration is clearly undependable. But assume that the 750 errors 
have been corrected in a second edition. What does the user then have? An 
English term, a Chinese equivalent in characters, and a transliteration of the 
characters one by one, as checked in the dictionary — not, be it noted, as heard 
in speech. The interminable arguments between supporters and critics of the 
Wade system seldom arrive at the crucial point. With all its inconsistencies and 
clumsiness of spelling, the system is usable for indicating the pronunciation of 
characters in a dictionary. All spelling is arbitrary. The tragic thing about the 
system is the poisonous effect it has on its users. The authors of the present 
volume believe sincerely that when they have supplied characters and a 
transliteration their job is done. But anyone reading one of the specimen lines 
given above, in accordance with his best understanding of the indicated sounds, 
would be intoning from a dictionary and not speaking Chinese at all. And he 
would not be understood. 

A large proportion of the errors counted in this volume are due to the 
authors’ perplexity over the neutral-toned or unstressed syllables in a phrase. 
Loyalty to Wade demands the affixing of a number to each separate syllable, 
and Wade never thought of zero. It is time to agree that the Wade system was 
not designed to represent present-day speech and cannot do so without very 
extensive modification. The same is true of the Chinese characters. Only a 
transliteration that takes account of stress, phrasing, and polysyllabic units 
can be of help to the student, or can lay any claim to representing spoken 
Chinese. Honest attempts to tackle this problem will be warmly welcomed, and 
the need for such books is great. 

GrorGE A. KENNEDY 
Yale University 
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Chinese Russian relations. By MicuEt N. PAv.ovsky. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. viii, 194 p. $3.75. 


The appearance at this time of a book on Sino-Russian relations brings to 
mind a work of similar title, Russo-Chinese diplomacy by Ken Shen Weigh, 
published at another time of crisis in the Far East some two decades ago. Then 
as now there was a need for an interpretation of major political, social, and 
military events in the historical perspective of Sino-Russian relations. In con- 
trast to the present volume, the earlier study gave some attention to these cur- 
rent problems and therefore answered this need to a much more satisfying de. 
gree. The first was written by a Chinese scholar and official, the present one by 
a Russian at Aurora University in Shanghai; each author has reflected the bias 
of his ancestral origin. 

The present volume by Michel Pavlovsky differs structurally from its pre- 
decessor in that it is not a chronological account. It is a collection of four 
essays on selected topics which cover only a very limited sector of the subject 
implied in the title. The first and longest of these is entitled “The role of 
Mongolia.” Occupying well over half the book, this presents a survey of the 
international aspects of Mongol developments from the period of Chingis Khan 
to the cancellation of the Mongol collectivization plans and the Mongol- 
Manchukuo border incidents in the 1930’s. While the facts here set forth have 
for the most part appeared in previous general accounts, the author’s special 
emphasis is on the intermediary role of Mongolia in the history of Sino-Russian 
relationships. He gives relatively greater attention to the eighteenth century 
than others have given. Also, the author makes use of the interesting personal 
record of N. N. Kniazev to give a much more consistent description of the 
entrance of Baron von Ungern-Sternberg into Mongol affairs than has hereto- 
fore appeared in English. 

The other three essays are of considerably more limited range. One discusses 
in some detail the role of the Jesuits in the earlier Sino-Russian relations. This 
includes an interesting account of the career of Nicholas Spathari, the Russian 
envoy to China in the 1670's, and his relations with the Jesuit Father Verbiest 
in Peking. Another essay, “Concerning a strange document,” tells of a message 
presented to the emperor of China in 1670 proposing that he become a vassal 
of the tsar. The reader who follows this bit of literary sleuthing will learn why 
the emperor seemed unimpressed with this document. The final essay deals 
with the Russians who were captured by the Chinese in the course of the fight- 
ing which preceded the signing of the treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689. It includes a 
discussion of applicable Chinese sources made available to the author by a 
colleague and of the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission to China. 

Since, in spite of the title, the author obviously had no intention of dis- 
cussing the whole range of events that constitute the history of Sino-Russian 
relations, he is perhaps not to be criticized for his omissions in this respect. Yet 
within the limited portion of the field which he has elected to cover he shows 
no real perspective and tends to interpret his subject purely in terms of a few 
personalities and a few treaties. Thus, in his very first sentence he observes 
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that the Mongols “‘burst upon the historical scene” of Sino-Russian relations 
with the appearance of Chingis Khan. If he is here using the word Mongol in 
its larger, political sense and thus implying that their appearance brought the 
first nomads to the West, then such a statement does violence to the long and 
important history of nomad movements which preceded the era of Chingis 
Khan and which were of continental significance. 

Another instance of the author’s lack of perspective is his failure to deal with 
the internal political and economic factors when considering Sino-Russian 
relations with Mongolia. The economic and political control apparatus which 
Manchu China applied to Mongolia cannot properly be overlooked when con- 
sidering the reaction of Mongol leaders to the two continental neighbors, 
particularly with respect to the events that followed 1911. Furthermore, the 
beginning of Russian economic penetration into Mongolia, the building of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, the formulation of Russian strategic objectives 
with respect to Mongolia, and the building of the Peiping-Suiyuan Railway 
are factors which cannot be ignored in any balanced account of Mongolian 
developments. Having consulted the study of Maisky on Mongolia, the docu- 
ments pertaining to the years 1913 and 1914 published in the Krasnyi arkhiv 
and other sources, it is difficult to see how the author could have missed the 
significance of these factors. 

Within the scope of these and other similar limitations, the reader will find 
these essays well written and informative, as already noted. The difficulty for 
the general reader will of course be that of fitting them into the larger pattern 
of events. For this he will either have to turn back to the book by Dr. Weigh, 
search through the literature on the subject, or await the appearance of a 
definitive study. 

JouN ALBERT WHITE 

University of Hawait 


Out of exile. By SoOETAN SJAurir. Translated, with an Introduction, by CHARLEs 
Wo tr, Jr. New York: The John Day Company, 1949. xxii, 265 p. $3.00. 


Among the few books written by Indonesians and available in English, the 
earliest was Letters of a Javanese princess by Raden Adjeng Kartini, published 
in 1920. It revealed one of the main problems of the Indonesian cultural rebirth 
which made itself felt about the beginning of this century; the question of the 
reception or rejection of Western influences in the new life of the Eastern 
country. Princess Kartini answered the question positively by demanding more 
freedom and education in the Western sense for the women of Java. In a way, 
Sjahrir’s book marks another step in this process, which has as its goal the 
amalgamation of what is best in both Western and Eastern life and thought. 
Sjahrir, who knows them both, strongly advocates a policy of cultural co-opera- 
tion. Even in the matter of political independence for Indonesia, though com- 
pletely in favor of it, he belongs to the moderate and evolutionary group among 
his compatriots. 
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In accordance with his two main interests, culture and politics, his book 
consists of two parts, one based on letters written by him while he was in exile 
and edited by his wife, a Dutch lady; the second part covers events in Indonesia 
during and after the war and the author’s own decisive part in them. 

Born in Sumatra in 1909, Sjahrir studied law at the University of Leyden. 
On his arrival in Java in 1932, he joined the nationalist camp, was arrested in 
1934, and was first sent to the concentration camp in Digoel, New Guinea, 
where climate and living conditions gradually reduced the inmates to physical 
and mental torpor. After a year there, however, he was released to Banda Neira, 
where he remained, under much better circumstances, until the outbreak of 
the war with Japan, when he was returned to Java by the Dutch authorities, 

During those years of imprisonment and exile, Sjahrir wrote about his 
experiences, impressions, and ideas, always groping for a solution to the basic 
questions confronting him and his nation. His letters reveal him as one of the 
foremost intellectual leaders of Indonesia, a man of wide knowledge, high 
ideals, and deep understanding. Despite his evidently unjust treatment, he 
shows little bitterness and never deviates from his stand; that it is only through 
a knowledge and acceptance of Western ideas that the East can free itself from 
its age-old feudalism, with it fatalistic resignation to oppression, poverty, and 
spiritual stagnation. 

In the second, much shorter, part of the book, written in 1947, Sjahrir re- 
views the coming of the Japanese who, greeted at first as liberators, soon made 
themselves hated and despised by the population as barbarians and igno- 
ramuses. In contrast to them and their governing methods, the Dutch must have 
looked pretty good after all. 

After the proclamation of the Republic of Indonesia, Sjahrir, who had kept 
himself in the background during the war, became its first prime minister, 
and as such concluded the important Linggadjati Agreement with the Dutch 
but resigned from his post, when difficulties arose concerning the interpretation 
of that agreement, to become the Indonesian representative at the United 
Nations. 

Without the Dutch original for comparison, it is impossible accurately to 
judge the quality of the translation. On the whole, it seems quite good, despite 
the difficulties of the material, and only a few mistakes are evident: on page 
47, the second mention of the Bay of Ambon must be erroneous; nor is the 
Digoel River actually 3,000 feet deep. Fortunately, such mistakes do not detract 
from the real interest and value of the book. 

A. E. SoKoL 
Stanford University 
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Proposed program for industrial rehabilitation and development of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines. Prepared by the technical staff of the NATIONAL De- 
VELOPMENT CoMPANY, under the supervision of the H. E. BEysTER Corpora- 
TION, CONSULTING ENGINEERS. Manila: Benipayo Press, 1947. xxxiv, 247 p. 


The Beyster report was presented to the public late in 1947 as “the proposed 
blueprint of the industrialization of the Philippines” —an underdeveloped 
island economy, focused mainly in agriculture. In the belief that “the time has 
now come for the extensive development of the mineral as well as agricultural 
resources of the Philippines,” the Beyster report undertakes to outline in some 
detail a program involving roughly $1.6 billion over a period “up to 15 years.” 
It is also obviously designed to interest, reassure, and attract foreign capital. 
In the preface, the late President Roxas made it clear that American capital 
was welcome to “participate actively” and promised government adherence 
to the principle of free enterprise and “no regimentation of business.” 

Leaders in the Philippines have cherished ideas about “industrialization” 
for many years. The industrialization movement stems from depression ex- 
periences of the early 1930's, reinforced by the prospect of early independence. 
An economy dependent upon a few agricultural export staples is always highly 
vulnerable, and especially so when its principal markets are “sheltered.” 
World War II and the realization of independence have merely inspired more 
ambitious plans and generated greater expectations. 

Conviction that “industrialization” is the key to the Islands’ future prosperity 
is expressed throughout the Beyster report. Economic development is thought 
of chiefly in terms of the establishment of new industries. Rehabilitation 
problems are considered somewhat incidentally. The industrialization program 
envisaged, “‘based solely on the estimated needs and known potentialities of the 
Philippines and nothing more,” is outlined, discussed hopefully, and supported 
under four headings (parts): potentials, economics, industry, and appendices. 

Greatest attention is given to the industry-by-industry appraisals (sometimes 
rather technical) of potentialities and prospects, together with numerous 
specific recommendations in part 3. On some matters competent authorities 
will question the appropriateness of recommendations, e.g., the development of 
a steel industry for the Islands predicated chiefly upon the use of an iron ore 
of such unique properties that it has never found wide application even in the 
elaborate economy of the United States. The general reader, however, will 
probably be more interested in the first two parts of the report which express, 
interspersed with a great variety of largely descriptive details, the general ap- 
proach and philosophy of the Filipinos to the numerous problems of their 
economic development. 

Fortunately situated with a sizeable dollar balance, a balanced budget, and 
the most stable currency in the Far East (over one billion dollars have poured 
into the Islands from various American sources since the end of the war), the 
new republic is strategically placed for trading and some important type of 
economic development, but not necessarily for the establishment of industries 
of the type proposed. Filipino leaders see their opportunity today partly at the 
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expense of Japan and recognize their favored position in the sympathies of the 
United States, the only country able to implement the desires of underde. 
veloped countries for “industrialization.” 

A bit disturbing are some of the premises upon which the industrialization 
blueprint seems to be based. The fledging republic appears to be counting 
heavily upon a crippled Japan, if not Japanese reparations (pp. 56-57, 73). 
Because of the unknowns in the Japanese situation, however, the planners feel 
a sense of urgency and the need for rapid action. Furthermore, they consider 
“tremendously important” to their plans the “vast” (billion-ton) Surigao iron 
ore deposit in Mindanao, “one of the richest. ..in the world” (p. 91). Because 
the ore involved contains alloys not used in common steels and presents diffi- 
culties in working, qualified experts consider it unwise to plan a steel industry 
on this basis. In addition to base metals, the industrial development of any 
country also depends upon adequate and cheap sources of energy. The Beyster 
report does not satisfactorily explain how they are to be provided. 

Although confidence is expressed throughout the report in the “industrial 
potential” of the country, and its industrial capacity is assumed to be definitely 
established (p. 57), concern over ability to compete is nevertheless present. 
The Beyster report concedes that manufacturing costs “will obviously be high,” 
industry “will undoubtedly encounter the threat of foreign competition” (p. 
80), and in the future development of other Far Eastern countries, “the Re- 
public will be hard pressed to maintain economic stability in its own domestic 
production if it must compete with the low labor scale of those countries” 
(p. 55). Nevertheless it is felt that the republic “has no alternative but to insure 
itself against the possibilities of reverting to or continuing a basic agrarian 
economy” (p. 42). 

The proposed program, which “contains no trace whatsoever of the Russian 
formula, being based exclusively along American lines” (p. 39), is designed to 
get a jump on competition and protect infant domestic industries. The “highest 
peak” in Philippine industrial efficiency “must” be reached before competition 
from revived indusiries in such countries as Japan, China, and Australia ap- 
pears (p. 73). Tariffs will be necessary to protect local industries, and it is 
anticipated that, as industrial development progresses “over the next few years,” 
imports will decline “to a marked degree” (pp. 55-56) while exports expand. 

The success of any plan to industralize the Philippines is considered to depend 
“chiefly” on authority to control the tariff. “It cannot be stressed too often that 
the envisioned goal is the manufacture of only those articles to which the 
resources of the nation are well suited, and in which it enjoys a comparative 
advantage [italics added]. A necessary pre-requisite...is the authority to 
manipulate the tariff to suit the plans” (p. 44). In the import control measure 
which went into effect in the Philippines in 1948, some see dangers to the 
program; they would give more attention to the expansion of exports and the 
establishment of industries for domestic consumption, thus reducing the de- 
mand for imports and the necessity for controls. 

Here there seems to be a major weakness in the Beyster report, possibly a 
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forerunner of similar reports to come, as underdeveloped countries throughout 
the world make plans for “‘industrialization.” Although some of the obstacles 
and difficulties to the fulfillment of the Filipino ambitions are recognized in 
the report, others are ignored. Enthusiasm for industrialization, as such, is so 
strong that other facets of the general problem of economic development are 
slighted. In agrarian economies, soundly conceived development programs . 
usually encompass pians for balanced integration of industry, agriculture, and 
commerce. Perhaps ‘this is the intention of the Filipino leaders, yet it is not 
clearly suggested by the Beyster report. 

Despite the fact that the report recognizes the “agricultural potential” of the 
Islands as being “even more important than the mineral resources. ..so vast 
that an additional population of 80,000,000 more people could easily be pro- 
vided for” (p. 17) ( a remarkable statement in itself), little more than passing 
attention is given to this vital phase of the general problem of economic 
development. Rather mildly it is said that “together with the establishment 
of industries, the Philippines shou!d strive for greater efficiency in the produc- 
tion of agricultural goods and export items for other countries” (p. 56). The 
report expresses enthusiasm, however, for the future of some specific crops, 
eg., ramie, and concedes that the development of perennials (e.g., rubber, tea, 
coffee, cinchona, oil palms, and so on) is handicapped by existing land laws 
which prohibit extensive grants and limit the period of leases, thus discourag- 
ing the large-scale plantation-type operations necessary to make such ventures 
economically profitable (pp. 20, 241, 244). It offers this as “explanation” and 
“not criticism” of Philippine land laws. 

As a “basis for thought” the report points out that “the character of the 
land and the soil which is suitable for the cultivation of the economic perennial 
plants of the tropics is seldom — if ever — suitable to the needs of the small 
farmer” and “It is possible to frame a form of lease that would guarantee the 
national patrimony and still attract the person willing to invest his money on 
along term basis” (p. 241). It states in one place that conditions are “eminently 
favorable” to commercially profitable rubber production (p. 20) but elsewhere 
is enthusiastic about building a synthetic rubber plant and considers any 
extensive expansion of rubber plantations as an “extremely speculative venture” 
(p. 123). 

The Islands’ abundance of agricultural resources for producing the neces- 
sities of life seems to be looked upon with some regret because of the retarding 
effect on industrialization (p. 8). Before the war, Filipino planners seemed to 
be thinking of development in terms of improved efficiency of agriculture, 
expanding and more competitive exports, and food processing plants rather 
than blast furnaces and power projects. Today, they seem to have succumbed 
to the tendency to place their hopes and main emphasis on heavy industries. 

With promising natural and human resources, the continuing influence of 
established relationships with the United States (and always assuming political 
stability), the Philippines today undoubtedly have an outstanding opportun- 
ity for material progress. Capitalization upon this opportunity for develop- 
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ment, however, presents problems, among which is the securing of foreign 
capital needed for the projects envisaged. But this, in turn, depends upon the 
establishment of confidence and involves defining the role of government. 

Despite promises of adherence to the free enterprise principle, equal rights 
to U.S. citizens in “the development and exploitation” of the natural resources 
of the Islands, government intervention only in the form of “partnership 
capital,” and various other concessions, many American investors and business 
interests have viewed with misgivings the strong trend toward economic na- 
tionalism in the Philippines today. They cite the failure to revise antiquated 
land and mining laws, and the numerous legislative proposals to place restric. 
tions on labor and management which would act as a serious deterrent to 
venture captital. They do not quite believe that the primary aim of the Philip. 
pine government “is not to compete or take over control of private investment 
but to help it whenever possible” (p. 41). 

The Filipinos desire a “rapid” development of their country. This involves 
planning on a grand scale and domestic economic controls, often of a con- 
troversial nature. Government intervention is inevitable; only government is in 
a position to plan and implement the necessary investment or to undertake 
those longer-term projects which are seldom profitable and hence of little 
interest to private capital. Only government can institute the controls necessary 
to combat the inflationary tendencies that necessarily accompany an industrial- 
ization program. Consumption can be retarded and thus help prevent boom 
conditions, when wages lag behind inflated prices, yet this feature of the pro 
gram is bound to be unattractive to the masses and generate serious political 
tensions. Already there are signs that the new republic, while eager for the 
advantages of industrialization, is not prepared to pay the price for it. 

With the volume of domestic savings small (and destined to remain so for a 
long time), measures are necessary to ensure domestic capital formation. Out- 
siders will not be interested in providing all the necessary capital, assuming 
most of the risks, and sharing only meagerly in the rewards. The role of govern- 
ment and government policy is thus vital. Unless steps are taken to place a 
burden on the people of the Islands, as the price of ultimate improvement of 
their lot, it seems unlikely that the aspirations of the planners of “industrial- 
ization” will be fully realized. 

The problems of government in a new republic are indeed staggering, but 
the facts of life must be faced. In addition to seeking to avoid competition 
from abroad, capitalizing upon the temporary weakness of others, the Beyster 
report also seems to fear too much “free enterprise” at home. It sets forth as 
the “basis” for a planned industrial economy adequate measures “‘to control 
any overproduction or excess competition” (p. 69). Such statements are but 
hints that the path to economic development of the Philippines will probably 
not be a smooth one. 

V. D. WICKIZER 


Food Research Institute, Stanford University 
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Japan diary, by Mark Gayn (New York: William Sloane Associates, 1948, 
517 p., $4.00), reports the author’s experiences and views as correspondent of 
the Chicago Sun in Japan and Korea from December 1945 to December 1946. 
During that year he interviewed numerous Americans, Japanese, and Koreans 
in an effort to get an accurate picture of how the American occupation of those 
countries was functioning. Day by day he wrote in his diary a remarkably keen 
and penetrating analysis of what he saw. The result is a serious attack upon 
our Japanese and Korean policies and a warning that Japanese nationalism 
awaits only a suitable opportunity for another try at expansion. 

In Japan, Gayn asserts, it was a mistake for the United States to back the 
thoroughly conservative regimes of Premiers Shidehara and Yoshida, which 
could not have lasted without American support. When labor groups made 
demands for economic and social improvements they were accused of being 
“reds,” and their unions were broken up with the tacit approval of the Ameri- 
can occupational authorities. Such a policy, he points out, alienated the main 
support upon which a Japanese democracy could have been built. He is of the 
opinion, furthermore, that the Japanese government was sabotaging the Ameri- 
can program. Hidden materials were being discovered constantly, while the 
morals of the GI’s were being corrupted deliberately in order to weaken the 
occupational forces. 

According to Gayn, our Korean policy has been seriously bungled. Our 
support was given to Syngman Rhee, a conservative leader who was opposed 
by most of the Korean people. The United States allowed Rhee’s regime to 
maintain its political control through the use of Korean police who had 
functioned under the Japanese, and who in 1946 were delighted to use strong- 
armed methods against those who differed with Rhee. As a result, the Ameri- 
cans who landed as liberators were rapidly losing popular favor. 

Gayn’s indictment of the actions of the American military in Japan and 
Korea is scathing. The book is replete with instances showing that Army 
officers resented any “interference” from correspondents. General Willoughby 
was frank enough to tell Gayn when he left that he had made a lot of enemies 
at headquarters. This book is written in a very interesting style. It is objective 
in that it recognizes that the tension with the Soviet Union has caused some 
American military men to be more interested in building up a strong Japan 
than in effecting social and economic reforms. It should be read by all interested 
in American Far-Eastern policies. (R. Stanley McCordock, Bowling Green State 
University) 
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Kamisuki chohdki (A handy guide to papermaking), by Kunisaki Jihej 
(Berkeley: The Book Arts Club, 1948, 78 p.), has been translated by Charles F, 
Hamilton from the Japanese edition of 1798. The original eighteenth-century 
Japanese document reproduced in this example of fine typography is really a 
picture book. Its step-by-step illustrations show how to process the best of the 
paper mulberry plant into marketable paper, and the author’s running com. 
mentary is added “to serve as a guide to the earning of a livelihood” (p. 2). The 
translation, printed on alternate pages, succeeds in being faithful and exact 
without sacrificing the sprightly humor of the original. Footnotes by the 
translator handle botanical identifications and explain idioms which lack 
English equivalents. 

The reader is shown implements and techniques and given detailed instruc. 
tions for each step from tending the growing plant to packaging the paper, 
and, since this handicraft operates in a money economy, he is reminded along 
the way of the problem of showing a profit in the end. The lively byplay of 
workers’ comments set beneath the pictures may place this document in an 
unusual category among ethnographic records, e.g.: “I’ve pinched a thousand 
sheets of paper to buy sake with this month. I hope the boss doesn’t find out.” 

Treatment of the paper mulberry fiber has an over-all resemblance to the 
tapa-making process in Polynesia, comprising stripping, soaking, scraping, and 
beating of the inner bark. However, boiling is twice introduced into the process, 
and a yam root (Dioscorea japonica) is added to the resulting paper stock, 
presumably as sizing. This botanical identification, by the way, was pointed 
out convincingly to the reviewer by an ethnobotanist (Volney Jones) from the 
drawings (pp. 45 and 47, contra footnote 13, where the ambiguous Japanese 
word tororo is translated as rose mallow, Hibiscus manihot), and thus under. 
scores the value of the illustrations. Apart from the account of the papermaking 
itself, a few other items of interest may be noted. For example, one marks the 
empirical, matter-of-fact tone which pervades the entire pamphlet, so much 
that the only allusion to the supernatural (in the event a batch of fiber absolute. 
ly refuses to boil) is qualified as a “popular belief,” with the laconic comment 
that a prayer said “‘without fuss” serves to drive the “dog god” away (p. 40). 
The brief historical sketch of papermaking since its establishment in southern 
Japan in the early eighteenth century points out that the fine paper of Iwami 
province became greatly in demand for export to China (p. 6). An incidental 
reference, finally, seems to establish maize as a familiar crop in 1798 (p. 14). 

This unusual contribution to the history of papermaking deserves the atten- 
tion of students of the Far East and Pacific for its information on ethnobotany, 
technology, and culture history, although this small edition of 1,000 copies 
was designed particularly for the libraries of bibliophiles. Although it is a 
minor item in itself, it serves as a welcome token of the wealth of ethnographic 
material still in the treasurehouse of Far Eastern popular literature, locked 

away from most Western eyes by the intricacies of Chinese and Japanese 
calligraphy. No other part of the world has so vast a store of fact-crammed 
commentary by a practical, literate people on its own folk culture. It is to be 
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hoped that an increasingly large number of these records will be translated 
for Western benefit. (Richard K. Beardsley, University of Michigan) 


Two Russian booklets, Zamechatel’nye issledovateli gornoi Srednei Azii 
(Notable explorers of mountainous Central Asia) by D. L. Andreev and S. N. 
Matveev (Moscow, oGiz, Gos. izd-vo geograficheskoi literatury, 1946, 96 p., 
maps, 3 rubles) and Pervye issledovateli Tsentral’noi Azii (The first explorers 
of Central Asia) by O. A. Baian (Moscow, ociz, etc., 1946, 77 p., maps, 2 rubles), 
present in biographical form the discovery and opening of Central Asia by 
Russian travelers and scholars. Until the middle of the nineteenth century 
very little was known about those regions except for some scant details from 
old Chinese documents and from the reports of a few Catholic missionaries 
who had penetrated the interior of China. The German geographer, Kar] Ritter, 
was the first to compile the then available data in his Erdkunde (lst ed., 2 vols., 
1817-18; 2nd ed., 19 vols., 1822-59), and Alexander von Humboldt gave the 
first description of the orographical structure in his work, Asie centrale (1843). 
P. P. Semenov (1827-1914) in his youth was still able to consult these two great 
scholars in Germany. In the years 1856-57 he undertook his first expedition 
to the T’ien-shan (mountain) range, achieving thereby his lasting fame. He 
was followed by N. A. Severtsov (1827-85), A. P. Fedchenko (1844—73), and I. 
V. Mushketov (1850-1902). Between them they investigated the geographical 
and geological structure of Central Asia. N. M. Przheval’skii (1839-88) and his 
pupils, V. I. Roborovskii (1856-1910) and P. K. Kozlov (1863-1935), were all 
connected with the Russian army. Roborovskii and Kozlov accompanied 
Przheval’skii on most of his expeditions to Mongolia and Tibet. There they 
made numerous zoological, botanical, and mineralogical discoveries, and col- 
lected meteorological data, geological specimens, and ethnographical materials. 
Our present knowledge of Central Asia is largely based on this scientific work, 
started less than a hundred years ago. (Rudolf Loewenthal, Cornell University) 


Contributions to the anthropology of the Soviet Union, compiled by Henry 
Field (Washington, D.C.; Smithsonian Institution, 1948, vii, 244 p.), presents 
materials gathered by Mr. Field at the jubilee session of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in June and July 1945. While much of the anthropo- 
logical and archaeological activity summarized in this volume deals with areas 
of the Soviet Union not of primary interest to Far Eastern specialists, the sec- 
tions on paleolithic sites in the Asiatic part of the R.S.F.R. (pp. 53-63) and on 
archaeology in Central Asia (pp. 95-109) and some of the discussion of physical 
anthropological data on the nomadic peoples serve to give readers of this 
journal an idea of Russian interests and achievements in fields of study which 
may be of great importance to the study of the Far East itself. (M-.E.C.) 


Geschichte der Islamischen lander: ein iiberblick. II. Die Mongolenzeit, by 
Bertold Spuler (Berlin: Wissenschaftliche Editionsgesellschaft m.b. H., 1948, 
76 p., 1 genealogical chart and 1 map, bibliogr.), is a condensed but compre- 
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hensive history of the Islamic countries during the Mongol period. The author 
gives a bird’s-eye view (without footnotes) of both the Mongols and the Arabic. 
Mohammedan countries with which the Mongols came into contact and cop. 
flict. The different sections are: The great Mongol empire; The state of the 
Ilkhans in Iran; The Golden Horde; Egypt (Bahri Mamluks); India (early 
period until Timur): Timur; India (fourteenth and fifteenth centuries); Egypt 
(Burji Mamluks); The Muslims in Eastern Europe; The Russian domination; 
The Crimea. An excellent classified bibliography of titles in English, French, 
German, Russian, and other European languages concludes the book. The at. 
tached map is very helpful. A previous work by Spuler covers the history of 
the Golden Horde.! The Mongolenzeit links up the intricate local histories of 
the Mongols with the regions mentioned above. It is invaluable as a reference 
work with a definite stress on the Mongols, in contrast to Carl Brockelmann’s 
History of the Islamic peoples (New York: Putnam, 1947), where the Arabic. 
Mohammedan side has been emphasized. The book is a model of factual pre. 
sentation, useful to any student of Far Eastern affairs for events in the lands 
west of China during the Yiian period. (Rudolf Lowenthal, Cornell University) 


Slavonic encyclopedia, edited by Joseph S. Roucek (New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1949, xi, 1445 p.) of course covers a great deal of territory which 
does not concern Far Eastern specialists, but it also includes useful brief items 
on topics relating to Russian activities in the Far East, from Alaska to Witte. 
(M.E.C.) 


The spell of the Pacific; an anthology of its literature, edited by Carl Stroven 
and A. Grove Day (New York: Macmillan Company, 1949, xx, 940 p., $6.50), 
will make excellent leisure reading for any one professionally interested in the 
Pacific area, as well as for many who are not. It includes selections for early 
travel accounts, reminiscences, fiction, poetry, and recent journalism, the 
authors ranging from Captain Bligh to Somerset Maugham. (M.E.C.) 


One of the recent publications of the Hakluyt Society is The discovery of 
Tahiti. A journal of the second voyage of H. M. S. “Dolphin” round the world, 
under the command of Captain Wallis, R.N., in the years 1766, 1767, and 1768 
written by her master, George Robertson, and edited by Hugh Carrington 
(London: The Hakluyt Society, 1948). Robertson’s journal is a day-by-day 
account of the long journey. It is of particular interest when it tells of the visit 
of the Dolphin at Tahiti, from June 19 to July 27, 1767. Major Carrington’s 
introduction discusses the origin, preparation, course, and results of the voy- 
age, and describes the ship and its crew. There are brief appendices on assorted 
topics from the anchors of the Dolphin to the introduction of venereal disease 
into Tahiti, and there are an index and illustrations and maps. (M.E.C.) 


1 Die Goldene Horde: die Mongolen in Russland 1223-1502 (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1943). 
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David Morris, the author of China changed my mind (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1949, 202 p., $2.50), was a conscientious objector and a driver 
with the Friends Ambulance Unit along the Burma Road from 1942 to 1944. 
His observations of China are sensitive, tolerant, and wise, but the essence of 
his book is not what he saw in China but what happened to him as a result 
of seeing it. This is his spiritual autobiography which tells how, ironically 
enough, he discovered in “‘pacifist’” China that he ‘fundamentally was not a 
pacifist and incapable of pacifism.” (M.E.C.) 


Nagahiro Toshio in “Unk6 sekkutsu ni okeru Butsuz6 no seifuku ni tsuite” 
(Concerning the costume of the Buddhist images in the stone caves of Yiin- 
kang), (T6h6 gakuhd, 54, no. 4 [June 1947], 1-24), surveys the fifteen images 
in the upper tier of cave no. 6 at Yiin-kang. He notes that this cave was carved 
after the recarving of the main figure in cave no. 16, and that its structure 
shows considerable progress in architectural technique. The costumes on the 
images indicate that the system of ritual had reached a state of maturity and 
correspond in time to the institution of penal and administrative codes by 
Emperor Hsiao-wen during the years 479-486 a.p. These costumes are Northern 
Wei in style, a result of the costume reform enforced by Hsiao-wen. (Osamu 
Shimizu, Columbia University) 


Indian art, edited by Sir Richard Winstedt and with essays by H. G. Rawlin- 
son, K. de B. Codrington, J. V. S. Wilkinson, and John Irwin (New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1948, 200 p., 16 plates, $3.75) provides an attractive 
introduction to its theme for the general reader. (M.E.C.) 


Orientalia catalogues of Gé Nabrinks Boekhandel en Antiquariaat, Walder- 
straat 12, Lochem, Netherlands, are available upon request. (E.H.P.) 
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> How the Fapanese government spread its 
totalitarian philosophy 


KOKUTAI NO HONGI 


CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF THE NATIONAL ENTITY OF JAPAN 


TRANSLATED BY JOHN OWEN GAUNTLET 
EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ROBERT KING HALL 


“ OKUTAI No Hong,” a Japanese book with a purpose 
K similar to “Mein Kampf,” gives the mystical and jingois- 
tic rationalization of Japanese nationalism and worship 

of the Imperial family. 

Over 2,000,000 copies of this book were sold in Japan be- 
tween 1937 and 1943: reading it with this fact in mind will 
help Americans understand the heretofore baffling problem of 
the Japanese citizen’s blind obedience to Shintoism, to the 
Emperor, and to the State. ‘““Kokutai No Hongi” is now banned 
in Japan. 200 pages, $4.00 


THE FAMILY REVOLUTION 
IN MODERN CHINA 


By Marion J. Levy, Jr. A thoroughgoing sociological study of 
the complex and explosive effect of new Western ways on the 
kinship structure of the traditional Chinese family. 

390 pages, index, $6.00 


ABBE DAVID’S DIARY 


Translated and edited by Helen M. Fox. 


The famous French naturalist’s record of his journeys through 
China in the years 1866 to 1869. “His writing is excellent... 
He has a gift for noting human as well as ecological relation- 
ships.” —N. Y. Times Book Review. 

302 pages, 17 illustrations, $5.00 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN INDO-CHINA Volume II 


By Olov R. T. Janse. A detailed description of the tombs and 
pottery kilns in Thanhhoda Province of Annam, Indo-China, 
which were discovered by the author in his expeditions of 
1934-39. 


About 250 pages. 40 collotype plates, 3 color plates, about 140 
text figures, 5 maps. $25.00 
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